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The British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 


HE meeting in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, of the 
British Association for 
the Advancement of 
Science, produced in 
most of the sections, 
papers and discussions on 
subjects in which we are 
interested. The whole 
proceedings were of an 
importantcharacter. The 
mineral resources of the 
district, and the manu- 
factures fed by them, 
have largely contributed 
to the progress which 
this country has made 
since 1838, when last 
the Association visited 
Newcastle; and seldom 
has there been so favour- 
able an opportunity of 
comparing the acquisi- 
tions of present time, 
with the possessions of 
a quarter of a century 
» | past. Of this opportu- 

}snity Sir William Arm- 

A. \\ strong availed himself. 

] . 

4 He said :— 

**In mechanical science, 
and especially in those 
branches of it which are 
concerned in the application 
of steam power to effect 
interchange between distant 
communities, the progress 
- made since 1838 has no 
\, parallel in history. The rail- 
? way syst-m was then in its 
infancy, and the great problem of Transatlantic steam 
navigation had only received its complete solution in the 
preceding year. Since that time railways have extended 
to every continent, and steamships have covered the 
ocean. These reflections claim our attention on this 
occasion, because the locality in which we hold our pre- 
sent meeting is the birth-place of railways, and because 
the coal-mines of this district have contributed more 
largely than any others to supply the motive power by 


which steam communication by land and water has been 
established on so gigantic a scale.” 


The history of railways, he pointed out with 
much felicity of illustration, showed how grand 
results might have their origin in small begin- 
nings. When coal was first conveyed in that 
neighbourhood, from the pit, to the shipping-place 
on the Tyne, the pack-horse, carrying a burden of 
3cwt., was the only mode of transport. As soon as 
roads suitable for wheeled carriages were formed, 
carts were introduced; and that first step in 
mechanical appliance to facilitate transport, had 
the effect of increasing the load which the horse 
was enabled to convey, from 3 cwt. to 17 cwt. 
Next there were wooden bars or rails for the 
Wheels of the carts to run upon ; and then the 
four-wheeled waggon, in place of the two-wheeled 
cart, brought the augmentation of the original 
horseload of 8 ewt. to 42cwt. The next step in 
the Progress of railways was the attachment of 
slips of iron to the wooden rails, Then came the 
ren tramway, with an upright flange of the bar 
acting as a guide to keep the wheel on the track, 
The next advance, an important one, consisted in 
transferring the guiding flange from ‘the rail to 
the wheel. Finally, in 1820, after the lapse of 
about 200 years from the first employment of 
ae bars, wrought-iron rails, rolled in long 
engths, and of suitable section, were made in the 
nen of Newcastle. Last of all came the 
ceca engine, which enables us to convey a 
that [ a tons at a cost of fuel scarcely exceeding 

€ corn and hay which the original pack- 
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horse consumed in conveying its load of 3 cwt. an 
equal distance. 

In thus glancing at the history of railways, said 
Sir William, we may observe how promptly the 
inventive faculty supplies the device which the 
circumstances of the moment require. 


** No sooner is a road formed fit for wheeled carriages 
to pass along, than the cart takes the place of the pack 
saddle; no sooner is the wooden railway provided than the 
waggon is substituted for the cart; and no sooner is an 
iron railway formed, capable of carrying heavy loads, 
than the locomotive engine is found ready to commence 
its career. As in the vegetable kingdom fit conditions of 
soil and climate quickly cause the appearance of suitable 
plants, so in the intellectual world fitness of time and 
circumstance promptly calls forth appropriate devices. 
The seeds of invention exist, as it were, in the air, to 
germinate whenever suitable conditions arise, and no 
legislative interference is needed to ensure their growth 
in proper season.”’ 


Turning to the consideration of the coal-fields 
of the district, so intimately connected with the 
railway system, he touched upon the question of 
their exhaustibility. The quantity of coal in the 
world might be considered as practically inex- 
haustible. 


‘* Turning, however, to our own particular country, 
and contemplating the rate at which we are expending 
those seams cf coal which yield the best quality of fuel, 
and can be worked at the least expense, we shall find 
much cause for anxiety. The greatness of England much 
depends upon the superiority of her coal in cheapness and 
quality over that of other nations; but we have already 
drawn from our choicest mines, a far larger quantity of 
coal than has been raised in all other parts of the world 
put together; and the time is not remote when we shall 
have to encounter the disadvantages of increased cost of 
working and diminished value of produce.’’ 


The discrepancies of estimates, he said, resulted 
chiefly from the enormous difference in the rate 
of consumption at the various dates when the 
estimates were made, and from the different views 
entertained as to the probable increase of con- 
sumption. The quantity of coal yearly worked 
from British mines, had been almost trebled during 
the last twenty years. Statistics showed that the 
average annual increase of the eight years pre- 
ceding the end of 1861, amounted to 2{ millions 
of tons. It was clear that long before complete 
exhaustion took place, England would cease to be 
a coal-producing country on an extensive scale. 
So far as the Newcastle district was concerned, it 
was generally admitted that 200 years would be 
sufficient to exhaust the principal seams, even at 
the present rate of working. If the production 
should continue to increase as it was now doing, 
the duration of those seams would not reach half 
that period. Were we reaping the full advantage 
of all the coal we burnt, no objection could be 
made to the largeness of the quantity, but we 
were using it wastefully and extravagantly in all 
its applications. 

Reference was then made to the possibility of 
perfecting, or discovering, other motors than those 
working by steam and by the consumption of large 


quantities of fuel. He said :— 


‘¢ The causes which render the application of heat so 
uneconomic in the steam-engine, have been brought to 
light by the discovery of the dynamical theory of heat , 
and it now remains for mechanicians, guided by the light 
they have thus received, to devise improved practical 
methods of converting the heat of combustion into 
available power. 

Engines in which the motive power is excited by the 
communication of heat to fluids already existing in the 
aériform condition, as in those of Stirling, Ericsson, and 
Siemens, promise to afford results greatly superior to 
those obtained from the steam-engine.”’ 


Still Sir William did not seem to accord with the 
common observation, that before coal is exhausted, 
some other motive agent, as electricity, would be 
generally applied. Materials must be consumed 
in either case, and there were none so cheap as 
coal. Since the date of this address, however, a 
correspondent of the Times has taken a different 
view of the costliness of battery-action, as involving 
double decomposition, and endeavours to show 
that the solution of the problem may be found in 
Sir William’s remark, that motion is convertible 
into electricity. Sir William referred afterwards 
to another source of motive-power, that of water 
descending from heights, as shown in the hydrau- 
lic capabilities of the Greenock waterworks. He 
then spoke of the wasteful expenditure of fuel in 
the metallurgical applications of coal. We are 
thus coming to a portion of his address which bore 
strongly upon a subject to which we gave some 








slight attention last week. In an ordinary fur- 


nace employed to fuse or soften any solid sub- 
stance, he remarked, it was the excess of the heat 
of combustion over that of the body heated, which 
alone was rendered available for the purpose in- 
tended. The rest of the heat, which in many 
instances constituted by far the greater proportion 
of the whole, was allowed to escape uselessly into 
the chimney. The combustion also in common 
furnaces was so imperfect, that clouds of powdered 
carbon, in the form of smoke, enveloped our 
manufacturing towns; and gases, which ought to 
be completely oxygenized in the fire, passed into 
the air with two-thirds of their heating power 
undeveloped. 

Some remedy for this state of things might be 
at hand, in the gas-regenerative furnace of Mr. 
Siemens, wherein the rejected heat was arrested 
and communicated to the new fuel before it 
entered the furnace. 

With regard to smoke, “at once a waste and 
a nuisance,” Sir Wm. Armstrong having taken 
part with Dr. Richardson and Mr. Longridge in a 
series of experiments made in the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle in 1857-58, for the purpose 
of testing the practicability of preventing smoke 
in the combustion of bituminous coal in steam- 
engine boilers, could “state with perfect con- 
fidence that, so far as the raising of steam is 
concerned, the production of smoke is unnecessary 
and inexcusable.” 

He said,— 

“The experiments to which I refer, proved beyond a 
doubt, that by an easy method of firing, combined with a 
due admission of air and a proper arrangement of fire- 
grate, not involving any complexity, the emission of 
smoke might be perfectly avoided, and that the preven- 
tion of the smoke increased the economic value of the 
fuel and the evaporative power of the boiler. Asarule, 
there is more smoke evolved from the fires of steam- 


engines than from any others, and it is in these fires that 
it may be most easily prevented.”’ 


But, he was obliged to admit that, in the 
farnaces used for most manufacturing operations, 
the prevention of smoke is much more difficult, 
and will probably not be effected until a radical 
change is made in the system of applying fuel for 
such operations. 

He continued :— 

‘* Not less wastefuland extravagant is our mode of em- 
ploying coal for domestic purposes. It is computed that 
the consumption of coal in dwelling-houses amounts in 
this country to a ton per head per annum of the entire 
population ; so that upwards of twenty-nine millions of 
tons are annually expended in Great Britain alone for 
domestic use. If any one will consider that 11b. of 
coal applied to a well-constructed steam-engine boiler 
evaporates 10 lb. or one gailon of water, and if he will 
compare this effect with the insignificant quantity of 
water which can be boiled off in steam by 1 lb. of coal 
consumed in an ordinary kitchen fire, he will be able to 
appreciate the enormous waste which takes place by the 
common method of burning coal for culinary purposes. 
The simplest arrangements to confine the heat and con- 
centrate it upon the operations to be performed would 
suffice to obviate the reprehensible waste. So also in 
warming houses, we consume in our open fires about five 
times as much coal as will produce the same heating 
effect when burnt in a close and properly constructed 
stove. Withcut sacrificing the luxury of a visible fire, it 
would be easy, by attending to the principles of radiation 
and convectioa, to render available the greater part of 
the heat which is now so improvidently discharged into 
the chimney.’”! 

Some notice was then taken of coal-mining, and 
of means of protectionagainst accident; and the ex- 
perience of the Monkwearmouth Colliery—less than 
half the depth of 4,000 feet, the limit assumed as 
that at which coal could be worked,—and which 
experience niembers of the Association had them- 
selves subsequently means of testing, by a descent 
into the mine,— was quoted to show that the 
greater depth would probably be attended with an 
increase of heat exceeding the powers of endurance, 
and that the computations of the duration of coal 
might require a considerable reduction in conse- 
quence of too great a depth being assumed as 
practicable. | Before dismissing the subject of coal, 
Sir William noticed the recent discovery by 
Berthelot of a new form of carburetted hydrogen, 
possessing twice the illuminating power of ordi- 
nary coal gas; and the production by Dr. Odling, 
of the same gas, by mixing carbonic oxide and 
carburetted hydrogen, and exposing the mixture 
in a porcelain tube to an intense heat. 

The spectrum experiments of Bunsen and Kir. 
choff tending to show the identity, in part at 


least, of the materials of the sun, with those of 
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our planet, and to corroborate conjectures as to 
the luminous envelope of the sun; Mr. Nasmyth’s 
discovery that the bright surface of the sun is 
composed of an aggregation of apparently solid 
forms shaped like willow leaves; the dynamical 
theory of heat; the discoveries respecting the 
absorption and radiation of heat by vapours and 
permanent gases; and Mr. Glaisher’s contribu- 
tions to meteorology, were all adverted to. 

Sir William then referred to the facilities now 
given to the transmission of intelligence and the 
interchange of thought. But he observed,— 


“While so much facility is given to mental communica- 
tion by new measures and new inventions, the fundamen- 
tal art of expressing thought by written symbols remains 
as imperfect now as it has been for centuries past. It 
seems strange that while we actually possess a system of 
shorthand by which words can be recorded as rapidly as 
they can be spoken, we should persist in writing a slow 
and laborious longhand. It is intelligible that grown-up 
persons who have acquired the present conventional art of 
writing should be reluctant to incur the labour of master- 
ing a better system ; but there can be no reason why the 
rising generation should not be instructed in a method of 
writing more in accordance with the activity of mind 
which now prevails. Even without going so far as to 
adopt for ordinary use a complete system of stenography, 
which it is not easy to acquire, we might greatly abridge 
the time and labour of writing by the recognition of a few 
simple signs to express the syllables which are of most 
frequent occurrence in our Janguage. Our words are, in 
a@ great measure, made up of such syllables as com, con, 
tion, ing, able, ain, ent, est, ance, &c. These we are now 
obliged to write out over and over again, as if time and 
labour expended in what may be termed visual speech 
were of no importance. Neither has our written charac- 
ter the advantage of distinctness to recommend it; it is 
only necessary to write such a word as ‘minimum’ or 
‘ammunition ’ to become aware of the want of sufficient 
difference between the letters we employ.” 


Next, he discussed the question of weights and 
measures, fully adopting views which we have 
supported in these pages, and to which we may 
have to revert at some future time, when we shall 
be disposed to give our best consideration to the 
arguments which have come from those who do 
not agree with us, and with Sir William Arm- 
strong, touching the advantage of adoption of the 
French system. 

Several papers on subjects interesting to our 
readers have been read in the sections. To these 
we may return. The meeting has been a most 
successful one. The Association will meet next 
year in Bath, under the presidency of Sir Charles 
Lyell. 








THE STEEL-YARD MERCHANTS, THAMES 
STREET: THEIR RISE, HISTORY, AND 
FALL. 


THE so-called improvements now being carried 
out in the city of London, and surrounding 
parishes, have caused the fall of many an impor- 
tant building, aud swallowed up sites well known 
to our forefathers of old. In this wise the 
Charing-cross Railway has been most successful. 
It has caused the destruction of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital: it has caused a line of anything but 
handsome structures to be bridged across the 
Borough: it has passed over many a hallowed 
piece of ground; destroyed Bruvel’s suspension 
bridge ; turned the site of Hungerford Market 
into a railway station; and last, but not least, it 
has, by means of a City extension, taken posses- 
sion of the Steel-yard and Dowgate Wharf site 
in Thames-street, which, as will now be attempted 
to be proved, has one of the most interesting his- 
tories connected with it. 

The “Gilda Theutonicorum,” afterwards the 
Steel-yard Merchants of London, was a regular 
trading company 800 years ago. It gave rise to 
the famous Hanseatic League, a commercial con- 
federacy first formed on the east shores of the 
Baltic, in the eighth century, to protect the 
trade from the piratical incursions of the Nor- 
mans; thence deriving their name of “ Faster- 
lings,” who have been styled, by Pennant, 
“ masters in the art of commerce.” 

These merchants are first spoken of in the 
second year of King Ethelred II., 979, when the 
* Emperor’s men,” as they are called, upon coming 
in their ships to Billingsgate, were accounted 
“worthy of good laws.” They were not to fore- 
stall the markets from the burghers of London ; 
and were to pay toll, at Christmas, two grey 
cloths and one brown one, with 10 Ib. of pepper, 
five pairs of gloves, two vessels of vinegar, and 
as many at Easter. The fraternity had a council 
of twelve, presided over by one of them,—an 
alderman ; for, be it known that, at that period, 
the jurisdiction of aldermen over guilds was 





similar to that of lords over their demesne lands, 
and sheriffs over their hundreds. 

The whole confederacy constituting the German 
or Hanseatic League was very extensive, but the 
Easterlings were the most famous branch, and 
were settled in London. The societies abroad 
were divided into four classes, each having a pre- 
siding city, separated east and west. The term 
“hanse” (Latin, hansa) signifies a guild, well 
understood at that period; for, in King John’s 
charter to Dunwich, 1199, are the words, “ we 
grant them a hanse;” and Henry III.’s second 
charter to the Steel-yard merchants, 1250, has 
the expression, “ quod habeant hansam suam.” 

Time went on, and in Edward the Confessor’s 
reign we find London described as “a noble city, 
frequented by merchants from all parts of the 
world,” and the Hanse merchants frequenting it 
in true commercial spirit. The “ League” was a 
multitude of merchants of twelve towns on the 
Baltic, and subsequently increasing to sixty-four, 
some say even eighty, of the noblest cities in 
Germany, Sweden, &c.; it thought proper, about 
the year 1200, to choose for its governor, or pro- 
tector, the grand master of the German Knights 
of the Cross. 

Among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum, we find “Grauntes of Privileges by 
Kings of England, from King Henry III. to 
Edward VI., to the Haunses or the Styllyards, 
alias Guildhall Teutonicorum.” In 1256, at the 
special request of his brother Richard, then king 
of the Romans, Henry III. granted unto Lubecke 
(one of these Hanse merchants) privileges for 
seven years; and we find in the same reign the 
citizens of Cologne paying Henry thirty marks 
to have seizen of their Guildhall in London. 
Again, in 1266, at the humble suit of Henricke, 
Duke of Brownswicke, the said king granted to 
Lubecke and others, for ever, those valued privi- 
leges confirmed by his successors, the three 
Edwards; and it is generally agreed that these 
grants were obtained in consideration of services 
rendered by the Hanseatic ships in the time of 
war. So powerful, indeed, were they, that they 
did alone most of the foreign trade, being assisted 
greatly by Edward ITI.’s patronage. 

The “Steel-yard” itself, where the London 
guild met, will be noticed presently ; for we deem 
the history of the company worthy of first atten- 
tion. Within the building, however, partitioned 
in separate cells, the brethren lived under strict 
regulations. They had a common table, though 
probably they themselves were divided into par- 
ties, each having a head or master. All brethren 
were single; for, if any married an Englishwoman, 
or kept one, he lost his house and became disqua- 
lified. No housekeeper was allowed: none was 
allowed to sleep out of the Steel-yard; nor were 
the transactions within to be communicated to 
the Londoners without. The council of com- 
merce was a private and selected assembly. The 
directory of the ‘factory or trading part was 
vested in an alderman, two deputies or co-assessors, 
and nine councilmen; the whole forming the 
chamber of commerce. They met every Wednes- 
day, in summer at seven, in winter at eight, in 
the hall at the Steel-yard, to settle disputes (then 
frequent) and other matters. The residents were 
classed in three divisions. Cologne, and towns on 
the other side of the Rhine, was one: Westphalia, 
the Netherlands generally, the Lower Rhine, and 
the Saxon and the Wends, formed the second ; 
and the Prussian, Lithuanian, and Scandinavian 
towns the third. On New Year’s eve a general 
assembly took place. Each department elected 
four members, making twelve; but if none could 
be found fit in either department, the alderman, 
their president, nominated the remainder, so as 
to make the twelve. The new alderman was then 
chosen by ballot and majority, the two co- 
assessors were elected, and the following oath 
taken :— 

*“We promise and swear to keep and maintain the 
rights and privileges of the merchants in England, and all 
laws and ordinances, to the best of our abilities; and to 
deal justly towards every one, be he rich or poor, in all 
affairs of commerce, without malice. So help us God and 
all his saints.”’ 

Then the retiring alderman gave up his key to 
his successor, and then he and his two co-assessors 
swore in the nine councilmen. A past alderman 
was ineligible for office for two years; yet he 
might be a co-assessor or one of the council at any 
time. Fourteen days after the meeting another 
was held, and the privileges and statutes read 
over. The alderman, if absent on his own or 
other business out of the City, had his duties per- 
formed by one of the other eleven members: if 
out of England, then a general meeting appointed 
a temporary successor. A member leaving Eng- 
land, another was elected in his place. He who 





refused office on election was fined forty shillings, 
and on refusing a second election was deprived of 
privileges: refusing to go beyond sea or else. 
where in the name of the treasurer, he was fined 
(unless sufficient excuse were made) one hundred 
shillings: if a second time, he lost his privil 

To speak disrespectfully of the alderman involved 
a fine of forty shillings and begging the alderman’s 
pardon in open court. If the alderman commanded 
a member not to leave London without permission 
and he disobeyed, then the sergeant arrested and 
imprisoned him. Other privileges, &c., will be 
noted in the following data :— - 

1282. 10 Edward I.—“Bisshoppesgate,” lying 
eastward of the City, being greatly decayed, a pro. 
longed dispute took place between the mayor and 
commonalty of London and the said Hanse mer. 
chants, otherwise merchants of Almanie; the 
merchants having undertaken always to repair 
that gate in exchange for the privileges granted 
them. The contending parties appeared before 
his Majesty’s Treasurer and Barons of the Exche. 
quer, who, on evidence, at once decreed that the 
mayor, &c., of London should at once compel the 
said merchants to repair well the said gate, 
Whereupon Gerard Merbode, alderman of the 
Hanse, with six of the members of the guild then 
in the City, undertook for themselves and succes. 
sors the following: To pay 240 marks sterling 
ready money towards the repair, and that they 
would at all times repair, keep, and defend one. 
third part of the gate; the City sustaining and 
defending the other two-thirds of the gate (be- 
low). And for peace and final agreement, the 
mayor and citizens did grant the said merchants 
and their successors the liberties as they had 
before enjoyed; and further, for the said repair 
and defence, that they should be acquitted of all 
“ murage,” otherwise contributions for repairs of 
walls; that they might harbour all corn which 
they brought to the City for sale, free; that they 
might sell such corn within forty days afterwards 
at their own hostels and granaries, unless the 
mayor, king, or corporation should, by reason of 
the dearness of corn, prohibit it. Also, that they 
should have their own alderman as before, pro- 
vided he be a freeman of the City, and that when 
elected he took oath before the mayor and alder- 
man of the City, to serve, protect, and otherwise 
obey and attend to the City’s rights and privileges ; 
the merchants on their part agreeing at any time 
to be distrained for the keeping of the said gate. 
And for the better performance of the same agree- 
ments, a “chirograph ” or writing was made be- 
tween them, in the month of June, 1282, and the 
king’s exchequer seal thereunto affixed. 

1301. 29 Edw. I—At an inquisition taken 
before the mayor and aldermen, the 8th December, 
respecting the measurement of corn and salt, it 
was ordered,— 

“ That no meter, or any servant of theirs, shall interfere 
between buyers and sellers; and that such meters shall 
not go for the purpose of meting corn beyond the Hall of 
the Teutonics ’’ [or Hanse merchants]. 

1377.—Charters and privileges confirmed and 
delivered to the merchants in the great chamber 
at Westminster, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the presence of the Lord Treasurer, Lord Privy 
Seal, Master of the Rolls, &c. 

1388-1390.—Conradus Holner, Great Master of 
Prussia, was about granting that all English mer- 
chants should be free there; but dying, his successor 
granted this privilege, which was confirmed 
Richard I[., who, in 1889, appointed John Bewyes, 
a city merchant, governor of these merchants In 
Prussia, and in 1390 confirmed it under great 
seal. : 

1400.—Henry IV. confirmed their charter, with 
certain conditions already made, as to fealty, &e. 

1462. 2 Edward IV.—His charter to the city 
of London, dated November 9th, certifying city 
customs, and taxing the citizens of London, par- 
ticularly states that— 

‘¢This our present grant be not in prejudice or deroga- 
tion of any grants by us or any of our progenitors made 
or granted to those merchants of ‘Almanie which have an 
house in the city of London, which is commonly called 
the Guildhall of the Almanies, or their successors. 

1493.—The Easterlings, or Stecl-yard merchants, 
had for many years enjoyed the liberty of im- 
porting cloth, &c., from Flanders, &c. The other 
city merchants were greatly displeased at pe 
monopoly, which decreased their business, 4m 
compelled them to discharge many servants ; aM 
the King, Henry VII., was glad of a trifle to re 
venge himself on the Flemings for their — 
countenanced the impostor, Perkin Warbeck. The 
London mob took the hint, and the result was @ 
great riot at the Steel-yard, in which much damage 
was done, and was only stayed when the mayor 
and aldermen came to the merchants’ ertanay 271 
Eighty servants and apprentices were taken (n0 
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one householder), and some imprisoned in the 
Tower. It was one of those “’prentice riots” of 
the olden time. The Drapers’ Company paid 
lis. 9d. for lights, banners, ale, candle, &c., in 
keeping men to watch the Steel-yard for seventeen 
days against the riotors. ‘ 
*'1531.—In an Act of Parliament, 22 Henry 
VIIL., ¢. viii., it was enacted that the merchants 
of the House of Almaric, “commonly called 
Guildhall Theutonicorum, otherwise called the 
Merchants of the Stilliard in London,” should be 
exempted from the payment of all king’s taxes 
within the said city. ; 
1577-8.—Among the Harleian MSS. is “A note 
of all such clothes and kersies as have been shipped 
out of the porte of London by m’chaunts straungers 
for Hambroughe, from the Feast of St. Michael, 
1577, to the same 1578, by 41 merchaunts ; ” and 
this is probably the dying speech of the Steel- 
yard Company. ' y 
Their privileges, with those above described, 
consisted of their being under the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Admiralty; of its being illegal to 
arrest a Hanse merchant except on very serious 
unds; of their power to remove their houses 
or officers; their right to receive from the 
king’s customs drawbacks on their exports; that 
the city and corporation of London should accept 
any commercial treaty, though against them- 
selves; that they were permitted to sell wine by 
retail; to keep a stilliard or balance to weigh or 
measure goods in every town; to pay but very 
moderate custom dues to the king, &c. There 
was a subsidy raised from every Hans living in 
England of 40s., and from those residing only six 
weeks, 203.a year. Any person leaving without 
paying this tax, made his landlord liable. Those 
made denizens paid 10 marks per annum. They 
traded in the various commodities of commerce ; 
iron, steel, and cloths being among the list. 
Their trade, however, gradually declined; and, in 
the reign of Edward VI., their privileges were 
declared void, their franchises forfeited, and their 
corporation dissolved ; and they themselves ceased 
to exist in name in the reign of “Good Queen 

The Steel-yard was in the parish of Allhallows, 
Thames-street, in the ward of Dowgate; or as may 
have been already understood by those acquainted 
with London, it lay between Cousin-lane and All- 

hallows Church. On its east formerly stood the 
magnificent mansion called Coldharbour, first 
mentioned 18 Edward II., and afterwards the 
residence of Sir John Poulteney (four times Lord 
Mayor), of two dukes, two earls, a Prince of Wales, 
and Tonstal, Bishop of Durham. The Steel-yard 
was the principal factory of the Hanse merchants 
in London, It bore the name of “ Gilhalda 
Teutonicorum,”—the German Guildhall. The term 
Steel-yard is thus explained by a German writer : 
It is a contraction of stapelhoff, softened into 
staflehoff, synonymous with the English staple, 
otherwise a general depdtforimported merchandise. 
Steel was only one of the articles imported. As 
business increased their warehouses and premises 
Increased too; and in 1393 they took adjacent 
premises with a river quay for the proprietor. One 
named Lyons was killedina quarrel onthe establish- 
ment. Tnemerchants built Windgoose-alley,so as to 
bring their two houses together. Subsequently they 
took another house, belonging to John Rainwell, 
called the Steel-yard; and Edward IV. granting 
them full possession in the treaty of Utrecht, they 
became the Steel-yard merchants, and their entire 
premises were called the Steel-yard instead of the 
German Guildhall, They made it of great strength 
with thick walls and three gates, Stow adding 
that “the middlemost whereof is far bigger than 
the other, is seldom opened, and the other two are 
now (1598) mured up: the same is now called 
the Old Hall” The yard had been shut up the 
preceding year, when the Germans had been ex- 
pelled the kingdom. 

Pennant tells us that in their hall were Hol- 
bein’s two famous pictures, “The Triumph of 
Riches,” and « Poverty.” At the break-up of the 
guild they were supposed to have been taken to 
Flanders; then to France; and in Pennant’s time 
Supposed to be in the possession of M. Fleishman 
. Hesse Darmstadt. In Hollar’s view of London, 

641, the Thames front of the Steel-yard is re- 
a fenced in by a breast-high wall, the 
fle “w of the open part of the yard, originally 

anked by large piles of masonry, but at that 
a lowered into sheds, and exhibiting remains 
pt udor-fashioned windows. From these sheds 
ra walls stretched, as far as Thames-street, 
— of warehouses on each side, with a high 
on ee tower rising amidst the buildings 

ree fe side, and which probably was the bell- 
€ once monastic-like foundation, or the 


watch-tower when the “’prentice” and other 
riots were then in vogue. Two landing-places, 
then termed bridges, with steps from the river, 
are also seen, 

But the glories of the Steel-yard, if antiquity 
may be termed glorious, had already departed ; 
though in 1732 it was considered one of the re- 
markable things in the parish of All Hallows, In 
1802, a fragment of the stone wall remained incor- 
porated in the wall of brick. The name existed 
too. The front had a long blank wall with arched 
gateway; a pavement in front, in Thames-street, 
about 2 feet wide; and the spread eagle sur- 
mounting: the gate. It had, with the Dowgate 
wharf adjoining, long been used by the dock com- 
pany as wharfs and warehouses for iron and 
steel bar goods, &c.; and at last, some six centu- 
ries after the Hanse merchants had commenced 
their career, and some three centuries after they 
had ended it, one of the iron roads of England has 
taken the Steel-yard for itself. 

~ On the 9th of July and the 5th and 25th of 
August, 1863, in about 380 lots, Messrs, Willis 
& Harrow sold the building materials of the 
well-known Steel-yard, the adjoining Dowgate 
Wharf, and the Falcon Tavern, with a range 
of warehouses in Cousin-lane, the site of 
which had been purchased, as already men- 
tioned, by the Charing-cross Railway Company 
for the purposes of their City Extension. In 
years to come, when the roar of the locomotive is 
heard as it enters the city of London from the 
bridge across the Thames, drawing its precious 
freight behind it, few will know that the site they 
are crossing belonged anciently to a fraternity 
styled by Anderson the “most eminent mercantile 
confederacy, which is not to be paralleled in either 
ancient or modern story, and of its ancient privi- 
leges in England.” 








ANTIQUITIES IN ROME. 


JUDICIOUS improvements have been carried 
out of late years, at the Museum of the Capitol, 
whose halls and corridors, neither built nor at all 
adapted for display and sculpture, had been for- 
merly left in a state of neglect, dingy, ill-lighted, 
and uncleanly, by no means to the credit of an in- 
stitution so celebrated. As for li hting, we cannot 
say that this is yet adequately arranged; nor can 
we find excuse for the fact that many works of art 
here are left so discoloured by causes that have 
affected their marble surfaces, as to be greatly in- 
jured, some of the most valuable most suffering in 
effect. What may be commended is the colouring 
of the walls and ceilings, with tints in which pre- 
dominates a dark maroon, suitable to a background 
for statuary, and borders of gilding or colour 
round the reliefs set on wall-surfaces; this deco- 
ration on the coffered ceilings being carried to a 
degree absolutely gorgeous. The bronzes, not a 
large collection, have been separated from the 
marbles, to occupy a small room on the ground- 
floor, contiguous to which now open two other 
chambers recently appropriated to sarcophagi, 
altars, and epigraphs, Christian and Pagan, the 
former mostly from the Ager Veranus, or cata- 
combs, on the Tiburtine Way, above which now 
extends the public cemetery of S. Lorenzo; the 
range of non-funereal inscriptions, in this collec- 
tion reaching from the epochs of Pagan emperors, 
and Valentinian and Theodosius; and a modern 
tablet, above the entrance, tells us how this com- 
partment was added to the museum by the eight 
“ Conservatori” of Rome, anno urbis condita, 
2616. But the most interesting recent addi- 
tion to the art collection of the Capitol placed, 
about a fortnight ago, in the “Hall of the 
Dying Gladiator” (though not for permanence), 
is a statue of the elder Faustina, the scale 
heroic, and therefore less than colossal, repre- 
senting the wife of Antoninus Pius as deified, 
with the attributes of the goddess of plenty, a 
patera in the right, a cornucopia filled with fruit 
in the left hand; the hair simply braided, without 
diadem or other ornament; the dress a tunic of 
light material, skilfully treated by the artist, a 
more substantial pallium enveloping the body from 
the waist downwards, thrown over the left arm, 
traces of pink colour being distinctly visible near 
the borders of this vestment; as also, when the 
statue was first disinterred, remnants of gilding 
were seen in the hair, and of red tinting (no doubt, 
the miniwm mentioned by Pliny) on the cheeks, 
no longer visible; the countenance handsome, 
but somewhat haughtily characterized, nor, though 
indeed intellectual, either animated or pleasing. 
Apparently representing a woman of about forty 
years, with full and majestic figure, this statue 





may be criticized unfavourably for the heaviness 


of its general outlines, and the inferiority of con- 
ception and details of treatment. It is the only 
antique full-length of the empress, deified by hen 
too fond husband (blind, it appears, to many 
errors), whose name is still read on the temple he 
dedicated to her in the Forum; and was disin- 
terred in the Villa Negroni, shortly after the works 
had begun on that site for founding the new rail- 
way-station, by Signor Guidi, who has done much 
in the search for buried antiquities; by him pre- 
sented to the pope, and eventually by his holiness 
to this museum, after a restoration in parts where 
the figure was slightly injured, by the sculptor 
Galli. The more admirable statue of Augustus, 
found at the Villa of Livia, on the Flaminian Way, 
has been purchased by the chapter of S. Maria, in 
Via Lata, on whose estate the excavations were 
made, and by them presented to the pope as con- 
tribution to the “ Peter Pence.” It is now at the 
studio of Tenerani for the restoring requisite. 

On the lower slopes of the Palatine, along the 
northern and western side, works of excavation 
have been progressing for some time, in grounds 
once purchased by the Emperor of Russia, but 
now belonging to this Government, by which the 
present undertaking has been ordered. The de- 
corative paintings on walls of chambers brought 
to light here have attracted notice, and been re- 
ported on at the Archzologic Academy. Several 
small figures, one a lady at her toilet, birds, 
festoons, interspersed with designs of architecture 
in light fantastic style, and candelabra, one very 
gracefully imagined in materials entirely of flowers 
and tendrils, divided near the centre by an eagle 
standing on a globe, are the discoveries most 
noticeable, the character of these works reminding 
us of Pompeian art, not distinguished by anything 
more than a certain fantastic gracefulness; but 
the discovery most important to archxology is the 
outer side of the ancient gateway, with jambs 
and archivolt of fine brickwork, whose inner front 
was brought to light in the excavations ordered 
by the French Emperor, and directed by Signor 
Rosa, on the higher grounds of this hill; that 
gateway being identified, it seems, on just theories, 
as the Porta Romana of the “ Roma Quadrata,” 
or whatever was the primitive city that first com- 
prised, within its fortified circuit, the entire 
Palatine height. Should it appear that these re- 
mains are really connected with the stupendous 
constructions in lithoid tufo, found a few years 
since under the church of S. Anastasia, below the 
Mount’s north-western angle, the light obtained 
for its antiquities, and for the illustration of 
Rome’s earliest history, would indeed be im- 
portant. Visiting these ruins on the 1st of July, 
we saw a pavement of marble mosaic, laid simply 
in black and white squares, and some portions of 
painting, architectonic in subject, both discovered 
by the labours of that day; and we were glad to 
hear that no fewer than forty men were daily em- 
ployed here. Returning to the spot on the 7th of 
August, we did not observe any remarkable addi- 
tion to the results formerly obtained by these 
labours; but the removal of soil had completely 
uncovered the ancient gateway, which, now en- 
tirely exposed, and seen to be of no other than 
brick masonry, must be considered in its present 
state a restoration of the Imperial period. On the 
same line with this gateway, but divided from it 
by a long extent of ruins against the hill-side, is 
the singular construction in regular quadrate 
stonework, discovered in 1847, and having 
evidently the character of fortification, assumed 
to belong also to the primitive “‘ Roma Quadrata.” 

The sessions of the Archzologic Academies are 
suspended during the sultry season; as also the 
excavations in Catacombs, those at the Villa of 
Livia (to be resumed), and most similar under- 
takings. 








THE “LUNGS OF LONDON.” 


CoNSIDERABLE exertions, certainly, have been 
made of late years, to improve and to increase the 
number of the parks of London ; and we are glad 
to recognize the progress of taste in the arbori- 
cultural and floricultural arrangements of these 
open spaces. The general planning, also, is im- 
proved, though there is yet room, in their distri- 
bution, for that high art of landscape-gardening 
which includes the use of architectural and sculp- 
turesque objects and features. 

During the early part of the present season and 
up to the present time, the Regent’s Park has 
been undergoing one of the most important 
changes that have taken place in it since it 
was first laid out. The most attractive parts 
of the park have been turned into garden 
walks; and in the “ First Park,” so called from 





its being the first division near the entrance to 
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the Marylebone-road, the transition from what 
was previously a broad path, lined with trees on 
each side, is great; though only one portion of 
the work was complete when last we were in the 
locality. The large chestnuts have been cut down. 
Whether destruction of trees that take long to 
grow, is necessary so often as it seems thought to 
be, judging from the frequency of the destruction, 
we must decline saying at present. The number 
of dead trees in the parks, however, appears to us 
increasing. In place of the chestnuts in the 
Regent’s Park, the ground has been laid out and 
filled with choice shrubs and flowers. The space 
on the left side of the First Park is divided into 
about forty circular and parallel patches, which 
are neatly railed round ; and, in addition to a 
beautiful display of costly flowers, each patch — 
round which paths have been formed, terminating 
in a large one in the middle — is ornamented with 
a large vase of stone. Several other improve- 
ments have been carried into effect. Two foun- 
tains have been placed,—one near Gloucester-gate, 
and the other in the middle of the Broad-walk ; 
the space around the latter being ornamented 
with exotics, &c. Mr. Cowper hag the credit 
given to him of the entire direction of these 
works. 

In Battersea Park, under the same direction, 
the whole extent of the ground, large portions of 
which till recently have been lying waste, has 
been tastefully laid out and arranged, and divided 
into long lines of flower-beds, similar to those in 
the Regent’s Park. The walks along these beds 
have been contrived with a view to the best 
effect ; and several of them, which are as long as 
the width of the park, have a charming aspect, 
the flowers down the entire lengths being of 
varied hues and neatly railed with galvanized 
wire. The latest improvement, effected within 
the last few weeks, is near the south entrance, in 
the Battersea-road, where a long oval bed has 
been laid out, intersected with circular patches. 
The beds are stocked with the choicest flowers and 
English and foreign exotics, and are planted with 
great taste. The road round the park has been 
completed, and is daily thrown open for car- 
riages and horsemen. The lake is stocked with 
different species of wild fowl. Battersea Park, 
and the bridge which connects it with Chelsea, 
were formally opened to the public in the spring 
of 1858. The first Act of Parliament for ori- 
ginating the park passed the Legislature in 1836 ; 
but it was not till further Acts were passed to 
enlarge the powers of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests in 1848, 1851, and 1853, that 
steps were taken to turn the waste ground, then 
known as Battersea-fields, to what it is now 
acknowledged to be, “‘ the garden of the south of 
the metropolis.” 

It is to be regretted that on Sunday afternoons, 
about the end of the bridge and entrance to this 
park, the demeanour of sundry “roughs,” and 
dust-raising children, should be of a tendency to 
deter many persons from visiting the park. For 
the mutual impivvement of classes, and the 
mutual sympathy and appreciation, it is essential 
that the classes should be induced to mingle 
together, if only out of doors; and the object will 
be retarded so long as the holding-aloof and 
bearing of one class seem to be justitied, to what- 
ever extent, by the appearance of violence or 
rudeness in another class, and by a scant attention 
to personal cleanliness. 

Indeed, much might be said of the necessity for 
some better regulation of the crowds in St. 
James’s Park and the Green Park, than has 
existed since greater freedom of access has 
been allowed, as it has been very properly. It 
is a question whether it would not be better 
to institute, generally, public playgrounds, in 
appointed spots, in the present parks or elsewhere, 
than to permit the destruction of the grass, which 
results from the games of leap-frog and other 
athletic exercises as now permitted. 

As to the appearance of those who congregate 
in the parks, we can only say, we regret that 
the diouse is not part of the attire of the British 
workman; and that there should be below the 
industrious class, another numerically so large, a 
classe dangereuse possibly, which requires the 
green sward as sleeping-ground by day; and 
which in repose or in action, does not enhance the 
beauty of the scene, or the feeling of security of 
many persons who require walking-exercise, free 
from molestation. In the Green Park, seldom is 
the grass not littered over with bits, or half-sheets, 
of greasy newspaper, and other remnants of 
meals, Last year, during the Exhibition time, 
always, the effect of the grass was disgusting 
rather than refreshing. There is aclass of house- 
less people in London who must be cared for; 





there is improvement still needed in the water- 
supply, to the end that every one may have the 
means of ablution ; but real liberty of the people 
involves consideration for other classes, as well as 
for the suspected, or even the really unfortunate ; 
and were it possible to make at least personal 
cleanliness a passport of admission to the parks, 
we apprehend that the course would be most 
consistent with their intended uses, and with the 
welfare of every class desirous to resort to them. 

As to Finsbury Park, the agreement for the 
purchase of the land required for the formation, 
has been signed on the part of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the proprietors of the land ; 
and the price to be paid is to be settled by 
arbitration. The site will embrace the whole of 
Hornsey-wood, and the land lying between the 
Great Northern Railway and the Green-lanes, 
northward of the Seven Sisters-road, as far as, 
and including a portion of land on each side of 
the New River. The whole of the park will be 
situate within the parish of Hornsey, and thereby 
not included within the limits of any metro- 
politan borough. 

Whilst attention is given to the parks existing, 
or about to be provided, more is needed to be 
paid, and promptly, to the circumstances of 
numerous open spaces, which are at the out- 
skirts of the metropolis, but are rapidly becoming 
surrounded by houses; and to forests, heaths, and 
commons farther distant, which are almost as 
valuable as are the parks within the metropolis, 
as “lungs of London.” These extra-oppidan 
spaces have a beauty of their own, for which we 
would scarcely exchange even the highest art of 
landscape-gardening. Many of them are so 
threatened, that unless prompt attention be 
given they can hardly fail to be lost. Wands- 
worth-common is one of the number. Upwards of 
200 copyholders, rate-payers, and inhabitants of 
Battersea have signed a memorial to Earl Spencer, 
the lord of the manor, in which they say :—That 
during the past few years, inclosures to the 
extent of upwards of 100 acres have taken place 
on the common ; that within the last few months 
an inclosure to the extent of eight acres has been 
effected by the Brighton Railway Company; and 
that a footpath has been stopped, so as to take 
away a pleasant aud much-frequented part of 
thecommon. For centuries, the memorialists say, 
the parishioners and their families have enjoyed 
undisturbed the healthy walks; and that the 
custom of years has given them an apparent 
right to this enjoyment. They therefore view 
the encroachments “ with deep sorrow and regret,” 
as if permitted to go on, these must, at no distant 
period, lead to the entire extinction of Wands- 
worth-common. The memorialists pray his lord- 
ship to exert his influence to preserve to the public 
the privileges which have been enjoyed, and to 
institute such inquiries with reference to inclosures 
not sanctioned by him, as will lead to their speedy 
removal, “and secure to the public, the inhabi- 
tants of Battersea, and their children, the con- 
tinuance of those rights they have so long and 
80 freely enjoyed.” 

To be wanting open spaces in London, and 
to be sacrificing those which are at our doors, are 
two courses of proceeding which do not seem 
economical or logical. 








PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 


A REPORT has been published in reference to 
co-operative societies. The extraordinary rapidity 
with which these societies were multiplying, many 
of them not merely confining themselves to the 
buying and selling of goods, but entering largely 
into manufacturing pursuits, with capital to the 
amountof many thousands of pounds, excited the 
attention of the Government; and Mr. John Tidd 
Pratt, the registrar of friendly societies in England 
and Wales, was instructed to prepare a report to 
Parliament on the subject. This report was com- 
piled from the printed returns of 326 societies in 
England, and six in Wales. A separate return 
was made for Scotland. Of the English societies, 
it appears there are 98 in Lancashire, 64 in York- 
shire, 50 in London; while the remainder are to 
be found scattered over almost every county. The 
number of members admitted to the 332 societies 
during 1862 was 24,308, while 11,529 withdrew. 
The total number of 1/. shares held in these 
societies was 351,613, and the sum of 111,3471. 
was received for shares during 1862. The amount 
of share-capital withdrawn during that year was 
172,5617. This excess of withdrawal was entirely 
owing to the cotton famine, and was almost 
wholly confined to Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
being, as might be expected, heavier in the former 











county. The Rochdale Pioneers’ Society, for in. 
stance, withdrew last year 22,027/., against 6,4217, 
invested, leaving, however, the large capital stilt 
of 33,9617. From the Rochdale Town Mill the 
amount withdrawn was 13,732/., against 5,437/, 
invested. The Bacup Society paid out 18,1297, 
against 3,012/. invested. Heavy calls were also 
made on the capital of the stores at Manchester, 
Oldham, Bolton, Bury, Blackburn, and other 
towns. The only exceptions to the rule in Lan- 
cashire were the societies of Liverpool, Burnley, 
Blackley, Over Darwen, Clitheroe, Prestwich, 
Rhodes, and Tottington. In Lancashire itself 
the total amount withdrawn during 1862 was 
134,8737, The same societies received during the 
same period, in the shape of investments, 65,8741. ; 
and at the close of the year their subscribed 
capital was 264,3917. Although 172,561. was 
the total sum withdrawn from the 332 societies 
in 1862, the share capital left was 429,315/., or 
more than four times the amount withdrawn. The 
total amounts paid for goods by those societies 
who only buy and sell provisions and clothing, in 
1862, was 5,067,867/., and the amount received for 
goods 2,331,650/., leaving a profit of 165,7702. 
The total expenses of these 332 societies for the 
year, including management, rent, taxes, repairs, 
&c., amounted to 135,588/. 

Since Mr. Tidd Pratt’s report was published, 
the report of the Rochdale co-operators, stating 
the present position of their societies in that town, 
has appeared. This town is the parent of co- 
operation, as it now exists. The report is brought 
down to June 30, 1863. The Rochdale Equitable 
Pioneers’ Society then consisted of 3,630 members, 
being 70 more than in April last. The capital of 
the society was 42,349/., being an increase of 
1,4462. since the last quarter; cash received for 
goods sold during the quarter, 37,844/., being 
2,064/. more than in the previous month; cash in 
bank, 8,0662. The profit on the quarter was 
4,6771., which, after paying interest on shares, 
depreciating fixed stock account, and applying 
24 per cent. to the educational and library fund, 
gave 2s. 4d. in the pound to members on their 
purchases. The Rochdale Town Mill Society has 
a capital of 236,206/., being an increase during 
the last three months of 2,8877.; cash received 
for sales this quarter, 37,743/., giving a profit of 
2,863/7., which, after paying interest on shares, 
&c., leaves 1s, 4d. in the pound on purchases. The 
Rochdale Manufactory Society is working its mill 
fell time. It has a capital of 80,000/., 6,000/. 
having been paid in within the last three months. 
This society has a second mill, just erected, which 
it is now fitting with the requisite machinery. 
The Rochdale Building Company has twenty- 
three houses, erected at a cost of 3,000/. all 
tenanted by members. In the report of the 
Scotch registrar, he says:—‘‘Co-operative societies 
in Scotland are increasing and prospering. Many 
of them have special funds for education and the 
establishment of libraries.” 








THE DROUGHT AND HEAT OF THE 
SEASON. 


For many years there has not been so hot # 
summer on the Continent as that which has just 
ended; and both there and in this country the 
drought has been very great. Considering the 
influence of rain and sunshine on building 
construction, and on such questions as those of 
site, drainage, damp, and sanitary influence in 
general, the subject is one of decided importance 
to architects, and as such merits notice on the 
present occasion. 

It almost looks as if a serious error had been 
committed in the selection of Aldershott as a site 
for a barrack-town; for, the drought has been 80 
great this last summer as to compel the troops to 
quit the place altogether, from want of water, and 
migrate to Sandhurst, Woolmer, and other locali- 
ties where the blessing of an abundant supply ° 
good water is to be obtained for both men and 
horses ; so that the permanent barracks and huts 
of Aldershott have been almost depopulated on 
account of the drought. Before their departure 
the horses had in many instances to be taken & 
distance of upwards of a mile from their stables to 
drink. The water in the reservoir at Bourley 
became so low that it was under the minimum 
quantity deemed requisite in case of fire. 3 

In Paris and its vicinity no such drought an 
heat have been suffered for many years as during 
the past summer. Indeed, as regards heat, during 
the last 158 years it has probably only once been 
warmer than it lately was on certain days. aa 
thermometer last month reached 39 degrees (1 
degrees Fahrenheit) in the shade, which implies 
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something like the scorching heat of 65 degrees in 
the sun! In Paris it is very rare for the ther- 
mometer to rise above 86 de in the shade. 
The river Seine fell to the level of the great 
drought of 1719, which forms the Zero line of the 
metrical ladder on the Pont Royal for measuring 
the depth of the river. This is only the second time 
of such an occurrence for nearly 150 years, and the 
first since the year before the comet of 1811. The 
waters of the Loire, too, have never been known to 
be so low as in the season just past. This great 
river, which has 80 often ravaged the country for 
leagues by its excesses, was latterly crossed where 
it meets the Niévre and Cher, both on foot and 
in carriages without either difficulty or danger. 
The drought and heat in Austria have been ex- 
treme ; ‘as also in Italy, and especially at Rome. 
In Germany, too, water became both scarce and 
dear. The drought at Aix la Chapelle was such 
that water sold at 15 groschen, or Is. 6d. a barrel. 
‘ Some few years ago there was a considerable 
drought for successive seasons, but not to so great 
an extent, it would seem, as in the present year. 
At that time, it may be remembered, there were 
serious fears that the rainfall was permanently 
diminishing. Since then, however, there have 
been very wet seasons which have tended greatly 
to restore the average; and doubtless sooner or 
later we may look out for a recurrence of the like 
compensatory process. 








SANITARY CONDITION OF OUR TOWNS. 
BEIDGWATER—KESWICK—-WHITEHAVEN. 


Bridgwater.—Scarlet fever is said to be raging 
in the parishes of Nether Stowey, Over Stowey, 
and Spaxton. The attention of the local board of 
guardians has been drawn to the subject, and the 
medical officer of health appealed to for his 
opinion and advice. 

Keswick.—Smallpox has of late been very pre- 
valent in Keswick, which is just one of those 
places, like so many others, where disease in all 
its protean forms may fairly be looked for. Little 
seems to have been done since last year,—when 
typhoid fever, as our readers may recollect, so 
alarmingly prevailed,except it be in the use of 
limewashing. Weak solutions, however, of Condy’s 
permanganetic fluid have been poured down every 
drain, and the alleys and drains sluiced, after the 
use of the fluid alluded to, with abundance of 
water. The solid refuse of the town has also been 
cleared out, and the sites covered with hot lime. 
But why should accumulations of refuse have been 
allowed after the sad experience of last year? 
Besides, the very removal of these in the hot 
season is likely to be of itself a source of danger 
to health and life. Many persons have been vacci- 
nated since the smallpox broke out. 

A dreadfal responsibility rests on those who 
have go long opposed the carrying out of efficient 
sanitary measures in Keswick. At the adoption 
of the Public Health Act in 1852, the opponents 
of that measure took possession of the local board. 
They also refused to adopt Mr. Rawlinson’s sug- 
gestions to have the waterworks and sewers 
under their care, while now the revenue from the 
waterworks alone would repay the interest of the 
Whole sum required in 1852 to make both drains 
and waterworks. During the last ten years, at 
least 100 lives have thus been lost, over and above 
& very full average mortality. The constitution 
of the local board of health, however, is under- 
stood to be now better than it was: hence the 
comparative promptitude with which sanitary 

tive measures have been adopted on the 
Present occasion. 

tehaven.—Matters are no worse here than 

~~ were at the time of our last report, and the 

Pn 18 still said to be abating. The inhabitants, 

Owever, have a Committee of Public Safety to 
= to what the Harbour Trustees, who are the 
_ authority for carrying out the Nuisances 
pe moval Act, have neglected to do. It is to the 

minittee of safety, it appears, and not to the 
rstees, that recent active measures are owing. 

© application of the Public Health Act to the 

Wn is now talked of. 
tan’ if high time, indeed, for the inhabitants to 
pd themselves to apply the spur to their 
io cet body. So long ago as 1849, Mr. Rawlin. 
thet erie sic and startling description of 
pol Tr Condition, and pointed out the 
ported & Aire it might be improved. He re- 
is t the town and suburbs of Whitehaven 

dont) quabealthy, and particularly liable to 
the pore and endemic diseases at all times; that 

: pr fatal of 1846, 1847, and 1848 was pe- 
pe 4 atal, to the extent of 851 deaths in excess 

© year 1842; that the cholera prevailed in 





1832, and may be again anticipated should the 
town be left in its present condition.” Again, 
“that the excess of disease may be distinctly 
traced to close and confined courts, over-crowded 
room tenements, damp and ill-ventilated cellar 
tenements, want of sewers and drains, with an 
almost total want of privy conveniences, to a 
scarcity of good and wholesome water, and to 
many public and private nuisances which exist in 
the most crowded parts of the town,—such as 
private slaughter-houses, cowsheds, stables, pig- 
styes, open middens, and (so called) public privies,” 
How little has been done to remedy the evils thus 
referred to, the descriptions of Whitehaven as it 
now is, which have appeared in the Carlisle 
Journal and other local papers, fully explain. 
The miserable and disgusting spectacles which 
Mr. Rawlinson witnessed in 1849 are still visible 
in 1863; and it has not been till the fever has 
emerged from the dark recesses in which it had 
rioted unseen for many years, and made its ap- 
pearance in unexpected quarters, that any remedial 
measures have been applied. Long ago, according 
to the statements made at a recent public meet- 
ing, the authorities were urged to act, and to take 
timely measures to avert the approaching evil, 
but the warnings were entirely disregarded until 
unfortunately it was too late. 








SEWAGE UTILIZATION AT LEEDS. 


AT a recent meeting of the Town Council of 
Leeds, attention was called to a scheme for the 
promotion of a company, having in view the dis- 
infection and utilization of the contents of ashpits 
and privies, by a method suggested some time 
since by Dr. Bishop. On the recommendation of 
the nuisance and scavenging committee and the 
corporation, it was determined to place in the 
hands of the company the north and north-east 
districts of the town. There, experiments are to 
be conducted involving an expense of 7,000/.; the 
ratepayers, however, not being called upon for 
any larger expense than that now incurred for 
clearing the ashpits. 

The company will reimburse themselves by the 
sale of the manure after it is deodorised on Dr. 
Bishop’s plan ; and if the experiments in the north 
and north-east should be successful, it is not im- 
probable that the area of sanitary improvement 
will be extended to the whole township, involving 
an estimated outlay of 35,000/., which will also be 
borne by the company. 

In bringing forward the subject, Mr. Alderman 
Carter referred to the Eureka Company, whose 
system of operation, as far as removing privies 
and ash-pits were concerned, the nuisance com- 
mittee considered perfect. Dr, Bishop to some 
extent had avoided the evil of allowing the com- 
pound fcecal matter to ferment, and the liquid to 
evaporate, as was the case with the Eureka 
process. His produced little or no effluvia; but 
it was proposed to take the whole of the Leeds 
drainage district, and remove the offensive mat- 
ter upon the same terms as the average cost to the 
borough in doing the work for the last three 
years. Instead of giving the whole district, how- 
ever, the committee proposed at first to let the 
company only work in the north and north-east 
wards. The mortality in Leeds had been already 
1,000 odd this year, more than in 1862. In the 
north and north-east districts the mortality had 
been, since this year commenced, at the rate of 
42 in 1,000 of the population. The committee 
had endeavoured to fathom the cause of this, and 
he (Mr. Carter) had no doubt that it arose from 
the accumulations of night ‘soil, and from the 
prevalence of that vicious ashpit system which 
caused such mortality in Leeds, as well as in Brad- 
ford, Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool, and every 
town which permitted the same state of things. 
He adduced facts from New Wortley in support of 
the view. If the council would assign the dis- 
tricts for Dr. Bishop’s experiment, the registrar’s 
returns would in due time show the extent to 
which it had been effectual. 

Councillor Middleton having ascertained that 
the council would have to pay only 4d. or 6d. a 
ton for the removal of the night-soil, called the 
attention of the nuisance committee to the very 
unsatisfactory way in which the ash-pits were 
emptied. The worst places—the filthy yards and 
alleys—were neglected because of the trouble of 
wheeling to them and getting the filthy matter 
into the carts. He agreed that the ashpit nuis- 
ance was one of the greatest, and that the plans on 
which the pits were constructed generally were 
most objectionable. As for the expense of 4d. or 
6d. a ton under the arrangement with Dr. Bishop’s 
company it was a matter of little importance, be- 





cause, if people died from noxious accumulations, 
in a large proportion of cases the families came 
upon the rates, and not only was there a great loss 
of lives valuable in themselves, but the ratepayers 
were put to very heavy and permanent expense. 

In replying to the question whether there had 
been any practical experiments to test the com- 
mercial value of the material after the application 
of Dr. Bishop’s deodorising agent to it, Mr. Ald. 
Carter said the great question with the council 
was, “ Could they increase the health, comfort, and 
convenience of the borough ?” but in Mr. Pollard’s 
neighbourhood there were some splendid crops on 
land to which manure had been applied after 
passing through Dr. Bishop’s deodorising process. 

Councillor Price could not support the motio 
feeling that no portion of the drainage district 
should be given to a company for private advan- 
tage. He was willing that the deodorising plan. 
should be tried, but other individuals had schepiies, { 

and efficacious ; and he did not see why Dr. 
ishop’s alone should be singled out without:the 
ratepayers having the advantage of considéritig 
the others. There were parties who would fake 
the sewage of the town for a much less sum thah 
its removal cost last year; and they were parties 
who had had more experience than Dr, Bishop, 

Alderman Luccock said no offer had been re- 
ceived from other parties. Dr. Bishop must be 
satisfied his plan would give satisfaction. More- 
over, if the —* made any nuisance in carry- 
ing they would be liable to be punished for the 
offence. 

Councillor Lobley remarked that the rate of 
mortality had increased in all large towns. 

Councillor Harding pointed out the necessity 
for carrying off or neutralising the gases from 
drain openings. Until that was done no plan 
would leave the health of the town uncontam- 
inated, 

Councillor Stead thought Dr. Bishop’s plan 
would not meet the necessities of the case. The 
latest feature of his plan was the adoption of the 
Eureka system, and the deputation who had been 
at the Eureka works at Hyde, had been thoroughly 
disgusted and annoyed with the large accumula- 
tion of fetid matter and offensive liquid stored 
there. The council had had no opportunity of 
knowing what would be the state of things at 
Dr. Bishop’s manufactory when the whole refuse 
of Leeds was taken there. Still he (Mr. Stead) 
felé so much interested in this matter that he 
would agree to Dr. Bishop’s plan being tried. The 
ashpit was the place whence the greatest amount of 
disease sprang ; for, there emanated from it, gases 
unperceivable which were most destructive of 
human life. But it had been proved to demon- 
stration that there was great value in the mate- 
rial collected from ashpits, and therefore he would 
not generally depute to any company the power 
to dispose of it. The right to deal with anything 
in which the public health was concerned should 
not be delegated to parties whose object wasa 
money speculation. Ultimately he was sure the 
council would have to take upon themselves the 
entire responsibility which belonged to them in 
this matter, and which no other body of men had 
a right to interfere with. 

Alderman Carter, in reply, said Dr. Bishop’s 
company would spend 7,000/., and were prepared 
to have laid out 35,0007, if the council would have 
granted them the whole Leeds drainage district. 

The motion was then carried, there being five 
dissentiente. 

The proceedings, it will have been observed, 
give little intimation of the nature of the process. 








ST. ANDREW’S HALL, NORWICH. 


GREAT preparations are making, in Norwich, 
for the Musical Festival which is to commence on 
the 14th instant, and at which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales are expected to be present. 
St. Andrew’s Hall, a noble old building of the 
“ Perpendicular” period, and ecclesiastical in its 
arrangement of a clerestory and buttressed aisles, 
has undergone some important works of reparation 
and modification, including the stripping the roof, 
and re-covering it with new lead. The east 
wall of the nave has been removed, and a stone 
arch, nearly the entire breadth of the nave, has 
been inserted, by which increased space has been 
added to the hall. Within this additional area 
the organ and orchestra are placed, accommoda- 
tion for nearly three hundred extra sittings being 
obtained by the arrangement. A new western 
window has been erected, and is thrown open to 
the hall, while the western wall has been almost 
rebuilt and refaced. The whole of the aisle 
windows on the nortb, south, and east have been 
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restored and reglazed, and the walls repaired and 
faced with flint-work; while, finally, a new south 
porch—which has been the subject of much con- 
troversy—will serve as the principal entrance. 

Several committee and retiring rooms have 
been erected on the north side of the hall, and the 
whole of the internal stonework has been scraped 
and restored. The internal decoration of the roof 
is described as having an excellent effect. The 
panels are covered with deep blue, filled in with 
gold stars. The hollow moulded parts of the 
timbers are coloured with vermilion, those forming 
the arched ribs of the roof and those surrounding 
the clerestory windows being ornamented with 
gilt flowers, at stated distances, and the lower 
members of the arch-ribs being coloured alter- 
nately drab and oak colour. The decoration of 
the aisles includes the blue panels and gold stars, 
together with the vermilion in the hollows of the 
mouldings, the remainder being oak colour. The 
lighting of the hall is effected by nine brass 
coronz, the nave having three, and the two aisles 
three each of smaller diameter; these, when 
lighted, bring out the decoration of the roof to 
great advantage. 

Mr. T. D. Barry, city surveyor, acted as archi- 
tect of the restoration works. 

The portraits of Norwich worthies and citizens 
which adorned the dirty walls of the unrenovated 
hall have been removed ; but it has been suggested 
to the mayor that some of them should be re- 
placed, so as to prevent the building from acquiring 
anything like a naked appearance in any part. 
Many families still existing in Norwich have 
representatives in the portraits. 





ST. MARY’S CATHEDRAL, TUAM. 

A STONE to commemorate the commencement 
of the restoration, or re-building, of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Mary, Tuam, was laid by Lord Plunket, 
Bishop of Tuam, on Thursday in last week, in 
presence of a largeassemblage. The work had be- 
come a matter of necessity. The church population 
of Tuam within the last ten years has increased : 
the town has become the terminus of a new line 
of railway; and its circumstances have otherwise 
changed. The only parish accommodation is 
afforded by the existing cathedral, and that is 
quite insufficient. 

So early as the sixth century, the Abbey of Tuam 
was converted into a cathedral by St. Jarlath. The 
cathedral was destroyed by fire in 1152. It was 
rebuilt under the patronage of Turlogh O’Connor, 
King of Ireland, by Edan O’Hoisin, who was the 
first archbishop of the see. The successors of 
Bishop O’Hoisin added a new choir, and converted 
the former church into a nave. The only part of 
the present cathedral which is of any architectural 
interest is a porch and doorway. This remnant 
of antiquity has been long an object of great inte- 
rest to architects and antiquaries. Dr. Petrie, 
in his work on the Round Towers of Ireland, states 
that it is “ perhaps the most magnificent specimen 
of its kind remaining in Ireland.” It appears, by 
an inscription upon an ancient Irish cross, that 
this porch and doorway once formed the chancel 
and chancel-arch of a church built a p. 1130, and 
which is believed to have been the structure that 
was burned in 1152. It now constitutes the en- 
trance to the present cathedral, A great object 
of the restorers has been to preserve this porch 
and doorway, and to have a new structure erected 
in harmony with them. The task of restoration 
has been committed to the architects, Sir Thomas 
Deane & Son, who are also engaged in the restora- 
tion of the Cathedral of St. Canice, in Kilkenny. 
The estimated cost of their design for Tuam Cathe- 
dral is about 10,0002. 

The arch, according to Dr. Petrie, is the rem- 
nant of a church erected at a period when Ireland 
was generally supposed to have been ignorant 
of the finer arts of civilization, known to and 
practised by its neighbouring nations. This 
church, a structure of the early part of the 
12th century, was beyond doubt erected by 
Turlogh O’Connor, the last but one of the native 
monarchs of Ireland—a vigorous and able prince, 
who was distinguished eminently for his munificent 
patronage of the fine arts, as shown by the beau- 
tiful processional cross of Tuam, now preserved in 
the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, as well 
as by the great stone cross of Tuam, and this 
remaining fragment of its beautiful church. This 
fragment, though it exhibits in a general way 
the characteristics of the Romanesque or Anglo- 
Norman style, is in its ornamentation essentially 
rative, or that designated by antiquaries by the 
term Opus Hibernicwm, no other architectural 
Specimen of that style of ornamentation being 
known to Dr, Petrie as remaining in Ireland. 














The arch forming the external door to the 
present building, was a departure from the 
plan of the church to which it originally be- 
longed ; and the fault will be corrected in the 
new cathedral, by placing the arch—as it once 
stood—between the extremity of the choir and 
the chancel. Consequently, the new building will 
stand, not on the foundation of the present, but of 
the ancient cathedral. The design for the new 
edifice partakes of the character of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, and St. Canice’s, in Kilkenny. 
The walls and the tower will present the Irish 
characteristic of crennelated battlements, The 
clerestory windows of the nave will ‘be of the 
circular cusped type. At each side of the nave, 
will extend, aisles supported externally by 
buttresses, and lighted by pointed windows 
in the early style. The western entrance, at the 
extremity of the nave, will be a broad pointed 
archway. Immediately over it will extend a 
double arcade of pointed windows, and above 
these the principal window of the nave, consisting 
of a group of seven pointed windows. The choir, 
which will be without aisles, will be lighted by 
ordinary pointed windows. Each transept will 
be lighted with circular windows, and large five- 
light windows at the extremities. The tower will 
be a plain quadrangle flanked by four small 
towers, and all surrounded by crenellated battle- 
ments, and above it will rise a stone spire. The 
material to be used in the external structure is 
limestone. The interior of the church will be lined 
with a remarkably fine description of red sand- 
stone, from Nefin, in the county Mayo, supposed 
to be the same stone that was used in the construc- 
tion of the ancient arch. On each side of the 
nave, within, will extend a row of four columns, 
each consisting of a central column of limestone, 
encircled by four smaller columns, composed of 
green Galway marble. The roof, within, will be 
open timbered. 

Mr. W. Crowe is the builder. 

Professor Donaldson was present at the cere- 
mony, as well as the architect of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, Mr. Welland. 





THE WELLAND BRIDGE, STAMFORD, 


Tue Welland Bridge, which has just been 
erected over the river Welland, at Stamford, for 
the convenience especially of persons going to or 
coming from the Great Northern Railway Station, 
consists of one arch of 80-feet span, and rising 
8 feet from the springing line, which is somewhat 
above that of high-water. The arched ribs are 
of I section, 12 inches by 5 inches: the top and 
bottom members’ consist each of two 2}-inchangle- 
irons and a 5-inch plate, riveted together, and 
forming Ts, which are connected together every 
18 inches by double straps, alternately of flat and 
T iron, with flat packing pieces. Each end of the 
straps is bent out and riveted to the outer edge of 
the top and bottom members, 

The longitudinal girders are composed of four 
angle-irons with T iron straps every 18 inches, 
and covered in on the outside with plates 
}-inch thick, piereed. 

Each spandril is filled in with a double row of 
rings composed of angle-iron placed back to back, 
and riveted at the top to the girders, and at the 
bottom to the arched ribs, and also at the various 
meetings and intersections. The cross girders are 
of 24-inch T iron, with a plate welded on at the 
ends for the purpose of connecting them to the 
longitudinal girders, and they are placed 3 feet 
apart. The roadway, which is 6 feet wide, is 
carried on Mallet’s buckled plates, overlaid with 
asphalte. Braces occur every 9 feet, and are com- 
posed of two lengths of T iron and two flat bars, 
the former crossing from arch to arch, and the 
latter from arch up to longitudinal girders: in 
each case they are placed diagonally, and riveted 
at the various intersections. 

The parapets are of cast-iron, in 6-feet lengths, 
bolted together, and secured to the top of the lon- 
gitudinal girders by two bolts at the foot of every 
upright, which are 18 inches apart. 24-inch 
wrought handrails run along the top of the cast- 
ings, to which they are riveted at. the crown of 
each semicircle. The parapet is supported against 
outward thrust by three stays on each side, com- 
posed of angle-iron. 

The abutments are carried up solid to the un- 
derside of the steps, and are built of coursed rubble, 
with Little-Casterton quoins and dressings, and 
solid York springers for the arched ribs. The 
wing-walls have each an arched opening filled in 
with a light casting, and at each end is a flight of 
seven York steps, 8 feet long. 

The coffer-dams were constructed of single 


8-inch piling, with shot edges, and two rows of 
whole-timber framing, with half-timber struts 
between them. This was found to answer very 
well, though one dam was 20 feet square, and in 
10 feet of water. 

The bridge has been erected by public subscrip. 
tion, from the design and under the superinten. 
dence of Mr. Wright, C.E., Stamford, whose 
drawings were selected out of seventeen com. 
peting designs; the Marquis of Exeter, who is a 
large subscriber to the undertaking, both of money 
and land, giving the preference to those sent 
in by Mr. Wright. The stonework has been 
-earried into execution by Messrs. Roberts, of 
Stamford, and the ironwork by Messrs. J. & J, 
Cliff, of Bradford. The total cost from first to 
last, including extras, will scarcely amount to 
4001. 

The plans were originally prepared for a bridge 
90-feet span; but, after the tenders were sent in, 
the committee reduced the span to 80 feet, in 
order to leave more room at one end of the bridge, 
This reduction in length increased rather than 
lessened the cost of the bridge, by bringing one 
abutment into much deeper water. 








THE SERAGLIO, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE destruction of the old Seraglio, Constanti- 
nople, was mentioned in our last. The collection of 
buildings had threeprincipal gates, and fivesmaller, 
the latter being on the sea-side. The principal 
gates were Bab-i-Houmayoun (the imperial gate), 
Bab-i-Selam (gate of safety), and Bab-i-Saladet 
(gate of felicity). The first of these three, which 
is quite plain, was built in 1473, and it has not 
been injured. It stands on the spot, facing Con- 
stantinople, where the Forum Augusteon was, 
Left of this gate is the mosque of Aya Sofia (St. 
Sophia) ; and in the middle of the square on which 
it opens, is a fountain which Achmet ITI. caused 
to be erected, bearing verses composed by him. 
The large courtyard is entered through this gate. 
There are the Mint (Zarab Hané), and the church 
of St. Irene, built by Constantine the Great. The 


of many of the Sultans. Further off was the 
building reserved for the chief of the white 
eunuchs, and the Kasne, or Treasury. 

The labourers now employed in clearing the 
rubbish have, it is said, discovered a great number 
of precious stones, besides ingots of gold, silver, 
and other metals. The sacred standard, and other 
relics of the Prophet, were spared by the fire, to- 
gether with the throne of massive silver which is 
used by the Sultans at their accession. This 
throne, in the shape of a canopy, rests on four 
pillars studded with pearls and precious stones, 
whence are suspended globes of gold, with the 
tougs, or military insignia, formed of the tails of 
horses. The throne was placed at the angle oppo- 
site the entrance. The lighting of this hall was 
managed with much art. The light came in 
through stained-glass windows, shedding a myste- 
rious brightness, of which the effect was to strike 
with respect those admitted to contemplate the 
majesty of the Sovereigns. The Crown jewels, 
and the collection of paintings representing the 
Monarchs of Europe, and among them the Doges 
of Venice, have likewise been saved. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


For underground railways through populous 
districts, locomotives without furnaces have 
suggested. Such locomotives would simply have 
a * hot-water reservoir,” the water in which would 
be heated, before the locomotive started on its 
journey, by means of steam pipes from stationary 
boilers. A writer in the Engineer suggests that 
each such “hot-water reservoir” should be 16 feet 
long and 4 feet in diameter. A reservoir of these 
dimensions would contain 200 cubic feet, or 5% 
tons of water; and if this were heated toa tem- 
perature of 400 degrees, by steam from pengny 
boilers working at a pressure of 2351b., or 82 } 
would afford steam enough, it is believed, 
enable the locomotive to put forth 100-horse 
power for thirty minutes, which is a longer ‘a 
than the “Metropolitan ” trains take for : 
journey from Paddington to Farringdon-stree 
including stoppages. From locomotives Mees ¢ 
on this plan, only steam would escape, and net 
not in quantity enough to be particularly - 
pleasant to the passengers. At the worst, 
atmosphere with which moderate quantities baa 
steam are mixed is only unpleasant, to those iF 
breathe it: it does them no special harm; 0 
the respiration of air mixed with carbonic ac 
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and other waste gases from farnaces, in the pro- 

ortion in which those gases must exist in the 
atmosphere of underground railways worked by 
ordinary locomotives, is not only unpleasant, but 
very injurious also. Locomotives having no fur- 
naces would, of course, require no “tenders.” 
Of the injury which railways receive from the 
traffic which passes over them, a very much larger 
proportion is due to the heavy engines and tenders 
than to the carriages in which the passengers and 
merchandise are conveyed; while no small part of 
the force which the engines exert is expended on 
themselves and their attendant tenders. If some 
means could be devised which should render it no 
longer necessary for the engines supplying the 
motive force to travel with the trains they propel, 
both “ working expenses” and “ wear and tear of 
permanent way” would be greatly lessened. 
Many engineers are of opinion that the object in 
question would be best accomplished onthe prin - 
ciple of the “ Pneumatic Despatch.” 

A proposed railway through the town of Shef- 
field is to commence on the north side of the 
Sheffield and Rotherham line, near Brightside ; 
and, crossing under the Barnsley-road above the 
Wicker Congregational Church, it will tunnel 
through the hill, and emerge near the Bridge- 
houses Station on the Manchester and Sheffield 
line, Effecting a junction with that line and 
with the Victoria Station, it will cross on arches 
to Townhead-street, where the principal station 
is to be made, and where a tunnel commences 
running some distance under the town, and 
emerges on the south side. It will then proceed 
to Abbey Dale, running up the valley on the 
Ecclesall side. At several points it is proposed to 
erect stations for the development of local pas- 
senger traffic. 

A plan of communication between the guard 
and the driver of an engine has, we learn, been 
adopted on the Great Eastern Railway by means 
of the old suggestion of a cord to the tender of 
the engine which rings an alarm-bell. 

The new station of the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway Company at Exeter is being rapidly com- 
pleted, at a cost, it is estimated, including the 
removal of the old St. David’s station and the 
making or additional roads, of about 30,000/. 
The new building is a large structure of the Doric 
order. The side walls are up, the roof partly 
covered in, and the offices are being fitted up. 
The station is 360 feet in length by 136 feet out- 
side width, while the platforms have a run of 
500 feet. There are two large and two small 
platforms, and seven lines of rails, broad and 
narrow gauge. All the offices (including those of 
the Telegraph Company) waiting-rooms, &c., are 
on the platform nearest the road. The height of 
the square portion of the building is 39 feet, and 
the trussed roof rises 22 feet more. The building 
is of Westleigh stone, with dressings and orna- 
mental work of Bath stone. In the construction 
of the roof about 300 tons of iron and 30 tons of 
glass will be used. These quantities include low 
roofs in front of the station for the accommodation 
of cabs, &c, The approaches will be much more 
convenient than heretofore. The mason’s work, 
glazing of the windows, carpentering and decora- 
tion, have been contracted for by Mr. G. Spiller, 
of Taunton, Mr. Kerslake, of Exeter, is erecting 
the roof, and putting up the rest of the iron work, 
With the exception of the foot-bridge leading to 
7 from the various platforms: this is the work 
: Messrs, Hennet, Spink, & Else, of Bridgwater. 
J each of the two main platforms is a hydraulic 
i = raising goods to the level of the foot-bridge 
we © purpose of their being conveyed from the 
P to the down side, or vice versd: these have 
Th D = up by Messrs, Easton & Amos, of London. 

4e whole of the work is being done under the 
pe = of Mr. F. Fox, engineer of the Bristol 
ataren Company, Mr. Simmons being the 
will be inspector. It is expected that the station 
next C ee advanced for use soon after 
pected to aye ; but the decorations are not ex- 
later, completed until about three months 


man’ traffic receipts of railways in the United 
ves ri amounted for the week ending 8th of 
FOr 10,882 miles, to 669,640/.; and for 
miles, PRO pene | week of last year, on 10,428 
miles bye anya showing an increase of 454 
pee of 24,6307. in the receipts. The receipts 
amounted (ning Lot August, on 10,882 miles, 
week of las 652,655/., and for the corresponding 
Owing owt Year, On 10,428 miles, to 637,950/., 
ia the s — of 454 miles, and of 14,7051, 
e Italie 
lately held ! 


Turin states that conferences were 
at Lucerne for the purpose of discuss- 


Mount Gothard. Delegates from thirteen cantons 
and three half-cantons attended, the popula- 
tion represented by them amounting to about 
2,000,000. The two companies of the Swiss 
Central and North-Eastern lines were also repre- 
sented. M. Zing, of Lucerne, read a report drawn 
up by M. Welti, civil engineer, on the whole line 
from Fluelen to Lugano. According to one of the 
two projects presented, the tunnel is to be pierced 
at an altitude of 1,200 métres above the level of 
the sea, and at 100 métres above that of Airolo 
(Tessin), and Goeschenen (Uri). Its length is 
153 kilométres, and it may be pierced by the aid 
of two shafts, one 166 métres and the other 296 
métres in depth. According to the second pro- 
ject, the tunnel, to be pierced at an altitude of 
1,500 métres above the level of the sea, which is 
that of the celebrated hospice, will only be 98 
kilométres in length ; but, as a set-off, the rest of 
the line passes through the most unfavourable 
ground possible. A more detailed report on this 
important question is in course of preparation. 

At the date of the last returns on the subject, 
the locomotive department of the East-Indian 
Railway employed 536 Europeans (and East- 
Indians), and 4,300 natives; that of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, 21 Europeans and 33 natives; 
that of the Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway, 
8 Europeans and 23 natives; that of the Madras 
Railway, 341 Europeans and 2,278 natives; that 
of the Great Southern of India Railway, 22 
Europeans and 54 natives; that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, 152 Europeans and 
2,055 natives; that of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway, 52 Europeans and 227 
natives; and that of the Scinde Railway, 27 
Europeans and 2,881 natives; making a total of 
1,159 Europeans and 11,851 natives. The natives 
show a great aptitude for railway work, and many 
of them are good mechanics. 

A ukase has just been signed by the Emperor 
of Russia for the construction of a railway from 
Moscow to Sebastopol. The line is to be 953 
miles in length. The nominal capital will be 
22,500,000/., and the period allowed for the com- 
pletion of the work is six years from the date of 
the commencement. Sebastopol is to be made a 
free port. — 








GAS. 


At the 28th half-yearly meeting of the Bury 
St. Edmund’s Company, the report of the direc- 
tors stated that the profits of the past half-year 
were sufficient not only to pay 10 per cent. on the 
old capital, and 7} per cent. on the new, but also 
to make a payment of 2s. per share in part liquida- 
tion of arrears due on the old capital, and 6d. per 
share in full discharge of arrears on the new 
capital. After doing this a balance of profits 
amounting to 43/7. 16s. 8d. remained to the credit 
of the next account. The report was adopted. 
The shareholders of the Eastbourne Gas Com- 
pany have held their annual meeting. The report 
of the directors recommended that a dividend of 
10/7. per cent. should be declared; also that there 
should be an increase in the capital to enable them 
to lay down new mains where required; and to 
substitute larger mains in the principal thorough- 
fares. The report was adopted, and it was unani- 
mously resolved that 2,000/. should be raised by 
means of shares. 

The Newport Gas Company have just held their 
half-yearly meeting. The directors report that 
there had been an increase in the consumption of 
gas during the half-year as compared with the 
corresponding half-year of 1862, and the gas rental 
would have also shown an increase, but for the 
operation of the reduced price made at the end of 
June, 1862. The loss occasioned by that reduc- 
tion, however, had been partly made up by the 
greater consumption referred to, and by the effect 
of a readier sale of coke and tar through the past 
half-year, by which loss had been prevented. The 
report was unanimously adopted, and a dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum was declared 
on the class A shares, and 7} per cent. per annum 
on the class B shares. 

The Debenham Gas Company have held their 
annual meeting. The directors of this company 
charge the impracticable price of 83. 4d. per 1,000 
feet for their gas, and the very natural conse- 
quence is that, though the company has been five 
years in existence, no dividend whatever has 
been received by the shareholders up to the 
present time; and, what is more, the want of 
dividends is given as a reason why the price cannot 
be reduced; so that this “vicious circle” must 
be an eternal one, unless the shareholders can open 
the eyes of their directors to the true interests 





ng the expediency of piercing a tannel through 





realised only by a large and liberal reduction of 
price. 

Messrs. Hanna, Donald, & Wilson, gas en- 
gineers and contractors, Paisley, have just com- 
pleted, at Leominster, a new gasholder and cast- 
iron tank. The gasholder is 61 feet diameter by 
20 feet deep, and the whole has been erected and 
completed in two months. 

The Cardiff Gaslight and Coke Company have 
held their 53rd half-yearly meeting, and have 
farther reduced the price of their gas (3d. per 
1,000 cubic feet), and declared their usual divi- 
dend. The price is now 33, 3d. to small consumers, 
“This,” remarks the Cardiff Times, “is another 
proof of the vast good effected by the opposition 
Company.” 

The half-yearly meeting of the Liverpool 
United Gaslight Company has been held. The 
report, which was adopted, recommended that 
the dividend for the half-year ending 30th June 
last be 57. per cent. on the consolidated stock of 
the company. After providing for this dividend, 
there would remain a disposable net surplus of 
8,2711. 2s. 6d.; the amount required by the com- 
pany’s Act of Parliament to be placed to the 
credit of the reserve fund having heen already 
fully provided for. The directors recommended a 
further reduction in the price of to take 
effect from the 1st of July last, at the following 
rates ; namely, to all consumers within the borough 
of Liverpool 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and to all 
consumers in the out townships 3d. per 1,000 
cubic feet; making the actual charge for gas in 
the borough 3s. 5d., and in the out-townships 
3s. 9d., per 1,000 cubic feet. They also recom- 
mended a rateable reduction in the meter-rents. 

“ We now obtain such extraordinary results by a 
new method of using the kerosene tar in the 
Aubin Gasworks,” says an Albany correspondent 
of the American Gaslight Journal, “that I must 
inform you of it. Wecut maple or other hard 
wood into small pieces, dry them, and then satu- 
rate them with the tar,— using one gallon to 
55 lb. of wood. From this we obtain 400 feet of rich 
gas, and the charcoal left is clean and of the best 
kind, and is actually worth more than the wood 
used. Other advantages of this process are, that 
it requires less fuel, although it makes gas much 
faster than our old methods; and, with a slight 
modification, enables us to use advantageously the 
cheap, thick, and lampy tar hitherto of no value 
except for fuel. As hard wood can be had, and its 
charcoal is saleable everywhere, the above simple 
method of using the Aubin Gasworks adapts them 
toe very locality; and, in connexion with the small 
cost of operating them, and the great simplicity 
of construction to which many years of experience 
have led, should introduce them wherever gas- 
works are needed. In proof of this practical 
value, I add that village gaslight companies, 
selling only 300,000 feet of gas, are successfully 
using them.” 








LIGHTHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 


THE lantern for the Lighthouse of Arranmore, 
off the coast of Donegal, has been constructed by 
a Dublin firm,—Messrs. Edmundson & Co., of 
Capel-street. It is a huge sixteen-sided structure, 
covered with a copper dome, and surmounted by 
a ball, supplied with ventilators, and bearing a 
wind-vane representing an arrow. The height of 
the structure, from its base to the ball, is 30 feet, 
and its diameter is 15 feet. At first sight, re- 
marks the Dublin News Letter in describing it, 
one would be inclined to believe that it was a large 
portable house. This lantern will stand on a solid 
mason-work tower of 55 feet high, which will 
make the elevation of the light nearly 85 feet. 
The floor of the lantern is composed of pieces of 
metal, weighing 16 tons, and all jointed together 
with the greatest precision. From this flooring 
rises a metal wall, presenting sixteen sides. From 
this wall the lantern springs, which is composed 
of forty-eight compartments, divided by bars of 
gun-metal, grooved to receive plate-glass three- 
eighths of an inch in thickness. The uprights 
sustaining the dome are of planed iron, jointed 
with gun-metal astragals. The lantern is entered 
by means of an air-tight door, which will open 
on the platform of the tower, into which the 
lantern will be built and bolted down. The metal 
walls are lined with polished mahogany, in which 
ventilators are inserted. A curved metal stair- 
way leads to an open ironwork gallery surrounding 
the apartment at half its height. This gallery 
will be used for serving and tending the light, 
which will be a revolving one, and of the first 
order. Inside the dome, a circle of iron is intro- 
duced, from which the T-iron that will support 








both of the local public and of themselves, to be 


the apparatus for sustaining the light will spring. 
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This T-iron will rest on the wrought-iron cornice- 
plates at the spring of the dome. Here will also 
be fixed the machinery and fixtures for the re- 
volving gear, to which will be affixed a weight, 
which runs through a hollow metal column, having 
its’ base at the foundation of the tower. The 
weight is to be wound up on the principle of a 
clock. The whole work has been carried out under 
the immediate supervision of Mr. Wigham. It 
is the first of the kind ever manufactured in 
Treland. 





BUILDING NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


Dublin.—A “ neutral place of worship,” as it 
has been called, under the name of Merrion Hall, 
has been opened with solemn service in the pre- 
sence of a very large congregation, including 
many clergymen of all denominations, and most 
of the élife of Dublin. It has been erected, by 
public subscription, at a cost of 16,000/., and is 
intended for the celebration of divine worship 
without any of the distinctive characteristics of 
the different sects; thus affording a neutral 
ground on which Caristians of all denominations 
may unite in public devotion. The building, 
which is situate at the corner of Lower Merrion- 
street and Harcourt-place, is constructed of white 
Suffolk brick, with an ornamental front of Caen 
and Portland stone. It covers an area of 6,800 
superficial feet, and will accommodote 5,000 per- 
sons. The principal front faces Lower Merrion- 
street, and is in the Italian style, three s:ories in 
height, the measurement from foot to top of 
balustrade being 63 feet. The facade may besaid 
to have three divisions. The centre, or principal 
feature of the building, projects from the side 
wings, containing double staircases leading to the 
galleries. The lower part of the central projec- 
tion is a piazza, having large arched openings 
separated by ornamental stone piers. The piazza 
is 46 feet in length and 9 feet in width, and leads 
into three internal porches in the body of the hall. 
The piers also support an entablature of frieze 
and ornamented cornice separating the two lower 
stories. The upper part of the centre is composed 
of Corinthian columns and pilasters, supporting 
the main entablature, and projecting pediment. 
Both the upper and lower entablatures are con- 
tinued along side wings on their fronts and flanks, 
and the angles have moulded and fluted quoins 
below, and pilasters above, corresponding with 
those in the central projection. In the lower 
story of the staircase the wings are large, the 
doors with stone pilasters and heavy projecting 
carved hoods; and the top story has large win- 
dows, with stone pilasters and pediments. The 
sides of the building facing Harcourt-place and 
Merrion-square were originally designed to be in 
character with the front, but have been carried 
out in a more simple manner, in order to reduce 
the expenditure. On the side next Harcourt- 
place, between the two projecting staircase-towers, 
is a large area, which leads to extensive schools in 
the basement story. The walls of both sides and 
rear are pierced with four tiers of windows, which 
light the body of the hall, galleries, and schools 
beneath. The materials used in constructing the 
front and ends are Portland and Caen stone, and 
for the cornices, mouldings, columns, and other 
dressings; the intermediate spaces being faced 
with white Suffolk bricks, the first, probably, that 
have been introduced into this city. On entering 
from the street level into the body of the hall, 
three galleries can be seen, one over the other, 
eontinued all round the building, and forming the 
centre part of the hall into an elliptical shape. 
The loftiness of the building allows space between 
each of the galleries, without interfering with the 
light from the side windows. The galleries are 
supported on ornamented cast-iron columns, con- 
tinued up from the basement story to the roof, 
which they also assist in supporting. The fronts 
of the galleries are formed into enriched cornices, 
supporting iron ornamental open-pattern balus- 
trades. The platform for the choir, and the pulpit 
platform, are placed in front of the galleries at the 
rear of the building, standing well out towards 
the centre, so that the speaker can be well heard 
and seen from all parts of the building. The 
choir floor is at a level half-way between the body 
or ground-floor of the hall and the first gallery, 
being sufficiently high to allow the space under it 
to be occupied on crowded occasions. It is sup- 
ported on light columns, as is also the pulpit, 
which is over the lower platform, its floor being 
on the same level as the front of the lower gallery. 
Both platforms have semicircular fronts, and are 
inclosed round with ornamental metal railings. 
The floor of the body of the hall is sloped down 
towards the platform, andthe seats are arranged 





in amphitheatre style, so as to face the speaker 
all round. The building throughout is fitted with 
pew sittings of stained wood. The means of 
ingress and egress have been attended to by the 
architect. There are in all ten entrance and exit 
doors, specially arranged for the convenience of 
the body of the hall and the galleries, so that the 
building is capable of being cleared in a few 
minutes. The three galleries are approached by 
six different staircases placed at the angles of the 
building. The front and side wings each contain 
two separate double staircases, one in each being 
for the lower gallery alone, and the others for the 
two upper galleries. From their position in the 
angles of the hall all crowding will be prevented. 
The ceiling of the hall is deeply coned, and springs 
from ornamental foliated capitals of the iron 
columns, supporting galleries at present unfinished, 
from which points enriched bands or ribs run up 
on the cone, and on the underside of the arches 
between the columns which form a groin at their 
janction with the arch of the ceiling. Over the 
centre of the hall in the ceiling there is formed a 
large compartment for ventilation. It is enclosed 
externally with sashes appearing above the roof. 
Under these sashes are fixed other sashes of orna- 
mental forms, glazed with amber-colour stained 
glass, which always presents the appearance of the 
sun shining into the building. These sashes are 
covered over with perforated zinc for protection. 
The sashes in the sides of the ventilating com- 
partment in the roof are open for summer ventila- 
tion, as also all-the window-sashes in the side and 
rear walls. A means is also adopted at each of the 
windows for admitting air without the sashes 
being opened. The undersides of the galleries, 
instead of being ceiled flat, in the usual manner, 
are formed into arched cones between the columns 
and bearers. The building isstill in an unfinished 
state. Round the entire range of galleries are a 
series of gas pendants, so arranged as to carry 
away the heat and products of combustion with 
horizontal rows of pipes traversing the entire 
length and breadth of the building. These pipes 
become intensely heated after the gas has been 
lighted, and, consequently, radiate heat. They 
continue up the side angles of the building, and 
are connected to the funnels of the two large sun- 
lights, which are fixed in the centre of the dome. 
When the sun-burners are lighted a draft is pro- 
duced through all the tubes, thereby carrying off 
all the obnoxious vapours arising from the gas- 
burners. In the view from the galleries no gas- 
jets are seen, but a halo of light universally dif- 
fused throughout the entire space, which shows 
with precision the architectural features of the 
edifice. The idea of this combined principle of 
lighting, warmiug, and ventilating is attributed 
by Saunders’s News Letter to Mr. H. Bewley, 
who instructed Messrs. Edmundson & Co., of this 
city, to carry his idea into practice. There will 
be accommodation for 3,500 persons, without any 
pressure ; and, standing-room included, the build- 
ing is capable of containing: 5,000: persons.. The 
net cost of the edifice will be about 13,0007. The 
architect of the building is: Mr. Alfred G.. Jones, 
of Dublin, who was also the architect of the 
Dublin Exhibition Palace and Winter Garden 
Buildings. The contractors are Messrs. Cock- 
burn, of Dublin. The ironwork is done by 
Mr. Strong, of Dublin. 

Kilkenny.—The Cathedral of St. Canice, Kil- 
kenny, having latterly fallen into great disrepair, 
its restoration was resolved on by the Dean and 
Chapter of the cathedral within the last year. 
The task of carrying out the work, which is to be 
one of strict restoration, has been placed in the 


hands of Sir Thomas Deane & Son. An exami-. 


nation of the architecture of the building has led 
to the discovery of interesting arches which had 
been blocked up; and these, together with the 
clerestory windows, and all other points in the 
ancient edifice, will be carefully preserved and 
renewed. The cost of the restoration is estimated 
at from 8,0007. to 10,0007. 

Headford.—The plans for the new Roman 
Catholic Church at Headford, recently noticed in 
the Builder, were prepared by Mr. R. Pierce, of 
Wexford, and the works are under the superin- 
tendence of the Rev. Mr. Conway, P.P. The new 
building consists of a nave, north and south 
transepts, chancel, apse, sacristy, and side porches, 
designed and arranged in the Gothic style. The 
church will be 90 feet long by 30 feet wide, and 
measure 60 feet across the transepts, which are 
entered from the nave through two lofty arches 
on either side, standing on a pillar in the centre, 
and abutting on the wall. Thechurch is.designed 
without aisles, and the effect appears to be to 
bring the congregation near the sanctuary, and 
within easier reach of the exhortationist. The 





es; 


high altar is placed in the apse, and side chapels 
will be formed by open-traceried wood screens, 
The apse will be lighted by a window of four 
lights with traceried head, to be filled with 
stained glass, and also by side lights placed high 
up towards the roof, which will be boarded and 
panelled for staining and decoration. The side 
altars are lighted by triplet windows, the transepts 
by tall lanced lights, and the nave by couplets of 
considerable height. In the western gable, over 
the main doorway, will be a traceried window of 
three lights. The porch will be lighted by small 
quatrefoil lights, in the seats of which will be fixed 
holy-water fonts; and the sacristy will be lighted 
by atri-light. In a screened-off space at the west 
end of the church will be placed the baptismal 
font and stairway to organ-gallery. There will 
be a piscina for each altar, and the structure will 
comprise every requisite for a parish church, 
Ventilation and drainage will be also attended to, 
The flooring of the sanctuary, &c., will be of 
boards: the remainder of the church will be tiled. 
The roof will be open and high-pitched, of intri- 
cate construction, standing 32 feet from the floor 
of the apex; the height of the side walls being 
20 feet. The western gable fronts the town, with 
its doorway recessed and flanked by two buttresses, 
in which are two other holy-water fonts, and tra. 
ceried tri-light windows, topped by a belfry, rising 
to a height of about 75 feet, standing on walls of 
4 feet 6 inches thick, and surmounted by a cross. 
All the other gables will be terminated by floriated 
stone crosses. 

Ennis.—The contract for the erection of the new 
lunatic asylum for the county of Clare has been 
declared by the Board of Control im favour of 
Mr. Michael Meade, of Dublin, builder, at a sum 
of about 29,0002. The site is within a mile of 
Ennis, on the Gort-road, and consists of about 
forty acres of land, which have been enclosed by a 
boundary wall. The architects are Messrs. John 
Fogarty & Son, of Limerick, in conjunction with 
Mr. Adair, county surveyor of Clare. The design 
comprehends a centre building and two wings, 
extending to a total length of about 600 feet, and, 
with the yards immediately adjoining, covering a 
space of about five statute acres. ‘The style is 
Italian. The walls and dressings are to be exe- 
cuted in the light-coloured limestone of the dis- 
trict. The centre building will contain the board- 
room, office, chapel, and residences for the physi- 
cian and matron, and is to be surmounted by a 
campanile or clock tower, 85 feet in height. One 
wing will contain’ the male, and the other the 
female patients’ apartments, the day-rooms occu- 
pying the ground-floor, and the sleeping-rooms 
the upper floor. Two other towers, each 65 feet 
high, will stand, one at the end of each wing, con- 
taining ventilating shafts. The kitchen, laundry, 
and their several adjoining buildings, are to be-at 
the rear, and there is to be a hall ina central posi- 
tion, in which the whole of the patients, of both 
sexes, may: dine together, and in which they may 
be occasionally assembled together for lectures, 
music, and other recreations. The airing and 
working yards are to be of ample dimensions, 
planted and laid out as gardens. The rooms will 
be lofty, with large cheerful windows, projecting 
in some instances so as: to afford views of the 
surrounding country. Warming, ventilation, and 
drainage have been provided for. It is expected 
that the works will be commenced immediately. 

Galway.—The Roman. Catholic Chapel of the 
Galway Union has been completed. Immediately 
after the resolution adopted by the Committee of 
the House of Commons. on the Poor-laws, recom- 
mending the establishment of separate — 
places of worship in.the Irish workhouses, was pud 
lished, the Poor-law Commissioners issued a circu- 
lar to the various Boards of Guardians, calling 
their attention to the subject, and permitting the 
expenditure of funds from the rates for that ie 
pose. The Relief Extension Act of 1847 had made 
it lawful for the Poor-law Commissioners - 
direct that suitable places of worship eg - 
provided in Irish workhouses ; but whether poor 
ambiguity in the wording of the Act, or from oe 
understanding its spirit aud tenor, ee 
attempt to provide separate chapels unti owe 
the deliberations of the Parliamentary — 
which sat last year. The Guardians of the Ga _ 
Union were the first Board in Ireland to on 
effect to the circular of the Poor-law — 
sioners. Owing to the decrease 10 the num ae 
inmates in the workhouse, the guardians ajlable 
able to make a portion of the dining-hall — oe 
for the chapel. Accordingly a space wo od off 
6 inches by 30 feet was set apart and there 
for the purpose. Upon the principal _ altars, 
is a gilt tabernacle. There are two side to Ste 
one dedicated to the Virgin, and the other 
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Joseph, each surmounted by its appropriate image. 


There are two confessionals, one at each extremity 


of the sanctuary. The railing and woodwork of 


the altars and confessionals are oak-stained, and 
the fronting of the altars, and roofs of the confes- 
sionals, are ornamented in the Gothic style. The 
roof is open, the beams being sheeted and oak- 
stained. The walls are plastered in imitation of 
Ashlar masonry. The door is a Gothic archway. 
The windows are also arched Gothic. The floor 
is boarded and furnished with seats, an open space 
being left up the centre, the entire length of the 
chapel, so as, to separate the males from the 


females. 








BUILDING NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow. — Instructions have been :received 
from the Hon. Mr. Cowper, the First Commis- 


sioner of Works, to remove the two stained-glass | ; 


windows put into the sacristy of the cathedral. 
These. windows were erected in memory of George’ 
Holmes Burnes, who met his death at Lucknow, 
and of his uncles, Sir Alexander and Charles 
Burnes, who fell at Cabool. The one window re- 
presents David mourning over Jonathan, and the 
other our Saviour with a child in his arms. The 
white glass in front of the wimdows is to be pre- 
served, and painted a dark brown colour. 

Greenock.—The contractors for the new stalk 
now being built at the Greenock Distillery em- 
ployed a lad of about 16 to receive the buckets 
of mortar hoisted up, and he was ‘in the act of 
stretching out to draw in one, when his foot 
slipped, and he fell down imside the stalk, a dis- 
tance, it is said, of about seventy feet, im the 
course of his descent coming into violent contact 
with several of the ‘spars which are stretched 
across. He died instantaneously. 

Dumfries.—The contractors for the mason work 
of the New Court-House ‘buildings, Messrs. J. 
Crackston & Son, Maxwelltown, are commencing 
their operations, and it isexpected that the build- 
ing will be considerably advanced by the close of 
the year. The other contractors are Messrs. J. 
Alexander & Son, Ayr, for the joiners’ work; 
Messrs. Highet & Son, Ayr, plumbers’ work; Mr. 
J. Kerr, Glasgow, for the plasterers’ work. Mr. 
Kerr executed the plasterers’ work of the U. P. 
Church, Buccleuch-street. Mr. S. Bell, Carron - 
bank, near Thornhill, is contractor for the slaters’ 
and glaziers’ work ; but Mr. R. Coltart, Dumfries, 
will execute the glaziers’ work. 

Hawick.—The gas managers have commenced 
their contemplated improvements at the gas- 
works, by the erection of a new chimney stalk. 
Mr, Harkness is the contractor. The stalk is to 
be built of red brick, faced with white at the cor- 
ners, The height will be 100 feet, and the shape 
octagonal. Other alterations to supply the greatly 
mereased demand for gas will also be made when 
the chimney is finished. 

St. Andrew’s.—In accordance with the wish vf 
many friends of deceased distinguished persons 
connected with St. Andrew’s, and by permission 
of the Board of Works, the glass of the new win- 
dows of St. Salvator’s Church, which has recently 
undergone extensive alterations, is to be taken out, 
and the place supplied with in memoriam windows 
of stained glass, after the manner of Glasgow 
Cathedral, The three first are to be put in imme- 
diately, the glass having arrived for the purpose. 
ed are to be in memory of the late Dr. Thomas 

halmers, Dr, John Hunter, and Sir Hugh Lyon 

Playfair, 
‘ Dundee.— Great preparations are being made 
for the opening of the Baxter Park on the 9th 
inst, Arches are being got up in various places, 
and there is'to be a ‘procession in which the Free- 
masons are to join, 

suvorness,—The foundation-stone of the United 

da new church, now erecting in Union- 

»\8about tobe laid. Although several liberal 
Ptions have been made by friends in the 

: and neighbourhood in aid of the funds for 
te on of the building, these will require 
district oe mented by the general public of the 
in order to enable the congregation to 


the 5 ee original design of adding a spire to 








ALBERT MEMORIALS. 


Manchester. —The minutes of a recent meeting 
committee record that in consequence of the 
ae _ being intersected by drains, the clay 
This excavated 'to the rock, a depth of 17 feet. 
it made the adjoining brewery unsafe, and 
eee shored up. The tender for the granite 
sented — to 5607. The 50,000 bricks pre- 
y the Brickmakers’ Association had been 


used, and an order had been given to Mr. Ludlow 
for 150,000 more, at 20s. 6d. per 1,000. Mr. Fair- 
bairn had inspected the site and excavation, and 
expressed himself well pleased with both. The 
erection of the stonework would be deferred until 
the spring : 1,400/. more will, it seems, be required 
for the foundation and fixing the statue. The 
total amount required will be 4,000/., towards 
which 2,900/. have been received and promised. A 
numerous canvassing committee is to be ap- 
pointed, 

Hastings.—We observe that the hint we threw 
ont a few weeks ago, in relation to the figure of 
the late Prince, has had effect. The objection- 
able bead moulding thas been removed from the 
Abingdon.—At a public meeting convened by 
‘the mayor, it has been resdlved to carry out the 
project of a memorial of the Prince Consort. A 
ign prepated by Mr. Gibbs, of Oxford, archi- 
tect, has been adopted. The memorial will be 
about 40 feet high. The base will start froma 
#eries of steps, in the upper portion of which will 
be four niedallions of the Queen, with monograms, 
@evices, &c. Then will rise four carved columns, 
with carved and panelledoctagonal shafts betweer, 
with a cluster of foliated capitals. A frieze-like 
«ourse, formed of five octagonal shafts, in the 
panels of which are shown the arms of the:county, 
‘borough, diocese, &c., risesnext, with more carved 
capitals. eur lions bearmg the arms of the 
Prince, quartered with those of the Queen, and 
‘emblazoned m heraldic colours, support the | 
pedestal on which the figure of the Prince is repre- 
sented. The cost of the memorial is estimated 
at ‘3002. 
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OXFORD: PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT IN 
THE “PARKS,” 


A PLAN for the alteration and improvement of 
the Oxford “Parks” has been for some ti1ae 
exhibited in the New Museum. Accordiug 
to the Oxford University Herald, the ground to 
be dealt with forms nearly a square, and com- 
prises, in addition to the Museum and the long 
narrow piece of land generally called the “ Parky,” 
the several fields extending on its eastern side to 
‘the‘Cherwell. The broad avenue at present exist- 
ing close to the front of the Museum, is to be 
extended northwards, terminating in a circle near 
the north boundary. From the middle of this 
avenue a meandering walk, nearly following the 
present path to “ Parson’s Pleasure,” is to lead to 
the Cherwell, along the banks of which ‘a walk is 
to ‘be constructed. Another walk is to extend 
from ‘the circle to the south of a ‘thick belt of 
trees, with which the northern boundary of the 
estate is to be planted, and to be continued along 
the banks of the Cherwell and the southern wide 
of the ground, completing the «circuit at the 
north-eastern angle. Two acres and a ‘hhalfof the 
ground are to be excavated, so as to give the 
Cherwell in this part the appearance of a lake; 
and at the south-east angle it is suggested that 
the long-promised bridge over the Cherwell, 
leading to the Marston road, should be erected. 
A keeper’s lodge is to be built at the south-west 
angle of the ground. A large portion of the 
entire area is to be reserved for sheep pasture; 
but at the back of the Museum about twenty 
acres are to be appropriated for cricket grounds, 
with a cricket-house, dining-room, dressing-voom, 
and kitchen. The estimate for carrying out this 
scheme amounts to the sum of 9,475/., exclusive 
of the Cherwell bridge and outer fence. 











THE CASUAL LONDON POOR. 


ArrnoveH Lord Raynham’s Bill for the better 
management of the casual poor of the metropolis 
was withdrawn, it met, upon the whole, witha 
favourable reception by the House of Commons ; 
and we trust that during the next Session of Par- 
liament the subject, being more generally under- 
stood, may be brought to a more decided and 
satisfactory result. The objections to Lord Rayn- 
ham’s measure were for the most part trifling, 
and founded on a waut of sufficient knowledge of 
the merits of the case. 

At present the reception of the casual poor is 
unequally managed. For instance, in the rich 
parish of St. George’s, Hanover-square, there 
were, during a certain period, only 210 casual 
poor relieved; but in St. Pancras, in the same 
period, there were 11,375; and it is a well-esta- 
blished fact, that in those parishes, although 
overburdened with rates, wherein guardians are 
kindly disposed towards the destitute, the wards 








! 

of those who are glad to seek a shelter for the 
night. Moreover, as we have shown, the accom- 
modation provided at present, is often insufficient 
for the purpose of preventing the disgrace, in this 
great capital, of forcing destitute persons to wan- 
der during the night, and sometimes to perish in 
the streets. A chief provision of Lord Raynham’s 
Bill was to establish places of shelter as supple- 
mentary to the casual wards; these to be sup- 
ported jointly bythe various metropolitan unions ; 
and it was proposed to enact that “every asylum 
established in the general district shall be open 
for the admission of poor persons at all hours, 
both by day and might ; and every person alleging 
himself or herself to be destitute shall be, ipso 
facto, entitled to admission, and shall be admitted 
into such asylum, and- to food and lodging, for 
a period not exceeding twenty-four hours at one 
time.” 

It was argued that such a measure as this would 

encourage idle and vagrant persons to flock to 
the metropolis, and that arrangements of this 
kind would lead to much imposition; and it must 
be admitted that, to a certain extent, deception 
is practised for the purpose of obtaining a night’s 
miserable lodging in the casual-ward, although far 
better accommodation could be had in many of 
the common lodging-houses for a single person for 
3d.; but it is unfortunately the case that many in 
this large population are not only without a home, 
but unable by any honest process to obtain the 
small but needful sum of even 3d. for a night’s 
lodging. The working of the present casual-ward 
system certainly needs considerable alteration and 
amendment. ‘Though there are some, no doubt, 
who wander from one ward of the metropolis to 
another in a systematic manner in search of this 
kind of lodging; and many reared in the work- ; 
houses and unions themselves who resort to these 
places for temporary shelter; nevertheless, the 
greater number are persons in search of work, or 
who, having fallen out of employment, aro. in 
search of distant friends, and also those who are 
entirely destitute, and but for such shelters would 
be obliged to wander in the streets. In winter 
especially, the sufferings of many of these classes 
are very severe; and those who are really the 
most in need, and who have not been accustomed 
to a vagabond life, fare the worst. The esta- 
blishment of central works, supported by the 
united parishes of the London district, and 
managed by deputies, would be of great advan- 
tage to the destitute and houseless poor. Many 
of the parish authorities would thus be saved a 
great deal of trouble, and even expense; and 
prevent much imposition ; for, by a well-managed 
central system, those in the practice of imposing 
would soon be discovered, and might in some way 
be punished and prevented from continuing such 
practices. 
Persons who have long been engaged in the 
relief of the London poor have-expressed an opinion 
in favour of central places for casual relief; and 
it would be well if the views were collected of a 
number of practical and experienced men on this 
subject. 





MORE ABOUT TENDERS. 
ROADS IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 


A sTaTEMENT of the Isle of Man Disafforesting 
Commission, addressed to the Lieutenant-Governor 
by Mr. Hans Busk, on the 28th of July last, and 
published in the Manx Sun of the 15th ult., gives 
some particulars of tenders for the formation of 
roads in the island. For the first system of roads 
(557 chains in length) in the southern mountains, 
the tenders, all from well-known contractors, ex- 
hibited the “remarkable and perhaps even unex- 
ampled discrepancy” (to use the words of the 
statement) which appears as following :— 


The highest amounted to .......eseeeseee £9,177 
OMEEE « cccaccceccedadetasceetcuceceots 6,799 
TRO cc ccccccccscsvasesccoeseceecese 5,100 
The fourth ....cccccccccccccccceseccsecs 3,191 
The fitth and lowest,from Messrs. Eustace, 

of Oxfordshire, tO ....cccscecececesece 1,980 


a sum actually less, says the statement, by 65/., 
than the amount which an experienced surveyor 
had computed to be a fair remuneration for the 
required work. 

The tender of Messrs. Eustace was accepted for 
these roads, and others. 

The contracts now made amount to twenty- 
seven miles. Certain roads have been some time 
finished ; and they are reported of favourably. 
Others will be completed by December next. The 
cost without culverte and earthworks will average 
about 43. 14d. per yard, and “including embank- 
ments, earthworks, and extras, about 5s. per 





are thronged with more than the average number 


yard.” 
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GALLERY OF COMMUNICATION IN THE HALL, COMPTON WYNNIATTS, WARWICKSHIRE. 


MR. M. DIGBY WYATT, ARCHITECT. 
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GALLERY OF COMMUNICATION IN THE 
GREAT HALL, COMPTON WYNNIATTS, 
WARWICKSHIRE, 


THE subject of our illustration is taken from an 
original sketch by Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, for the 
gallery which has lately been executed by Messrs. 
Cox & Son, of Southampton-street, Covent-garden, 
and the Belvedere-road, Lambeth, for the hall of 
the Marquis of Northampton’s house, Compton 
Wynniatts, Warwickshire, the ancient and well- 
preserved family seat of the Comptons. The main 
portion is of wainscot, the supports being stone 
corbels. The whole has been designed to afford a 
convenient access on the first floor from the new 
staircase (which has been made to supersede a 
very bald affair of the end of the last century), 
and through the hall, to the splendid old set of 
reception-chambers on the first floor. 








SEWERAGE: OUTFALLS ON THE COAST. 
BRIGHTON. 


Atmost the whole question of sewerage of 
towns may be said to be comprised in that of out- 
fall. It may be that ultimately, the sewage of 
each town will be distributed by many outfalls, on 
to the land around. But whilst the question is 
tending to that form of adjustment, we are eject- 
ing sewage into water-courses, or directly into 
the sea, with some ill effects in each of the cases. 








It is important to watch the measures adopted 
in contending with the evil, as it is felt in many 
of the places that are resorted to for health. We 
mentioned in a recent number the proceedings of 
the town council of Hastings. At Brighton, 
opposite the Junction Parade, a new outfall is 
being formed, to be called “the New Albion 
Ontfall.” The object is, to carry the sewage of 
the centre of the town out into the sea to a 
distance of 1,700 feet, or one-third of a mile,—a 
distance sufficiently great, according ‘to some 
authorities, to obviate all unpleasant or unhealthy 
consequences. The colossal iron pipes which are 
to form the sewer have been cast in Derbyshire. 
One “length” of 300 feet has been already 
joined ; and, when the trench that is to receive it, 
and which commences below low-water mark, has 
been finished, this “length” will be floated to it— 
after being made water-tight for the purpose,— 
and will be embedded in the sand, or rather chalk ; 
for, the marine substratum has been found to con- 
sist in a great measure of the latter substance, 
and not, as was expected, of sand. This has made 
the work of dredging the trench for the drain a 
very laborious one. Lately, by an unfortunate 
casualty, the work was stopped altogether, the 
“dredger ” suffering shipwreck half-way between 
Brighton and Shoreham. The loss is a great 
hindrance to the contractors, and will delay the 
laying down of the pipes. There was some idea, 
at one time, of floating the whole of the pipes to 








the bed in one great length ; but this, it is under- 


stood, has been abandoned as too hazardous; and 
the 300-feet length will be tried first. Several 
pipes have been already fixed nearer shore. 

Besides the dredging work and the joining of 
the pipes, a great deal of other work has been 
done in the construction of a weir for a storm- 
water overflow, and the connexion with the 
sewers, which are being formed with massive 
brickwork, for which a solid foundation has been 
prepared in the chalk; and a steam-engine 16 
daily employed in pumping out the water which 
comes in with every tide. 

Up to the present moment the contractors are 
considered to have shown great energy ; but it 18 
thought that the work should have been com- 
menced earlier in the year, considering that, in ® 
month or two, rough weather may be expected. 
October is the stipulated time for the completion 
of the contract; but it is doubtful whether the 
work will be accomplished by that month. 








BESTWOOD LODGE, NEAR NOTTINGHAM. 


Ovr principal illustration, this week, repre 
sents a Le which is now being erected, — 
Nottingham, for the Duke of St. Albans, ae : 
design and under the superintendence of Mr. 8. . 
Teulon; and which will receive the name of Bes 
wood Lodge. We must look forward to - 
other opportunity for supplying further partic 
than the view affords. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Horncastle.—The contract for building the 
county-court offices about to be erected at Horn- 
castle has been taken by Mr. W. Huddleston, of 
Lincoln. The cost will be between 2,000/. and 
3,0002. Mr. Huddleston has also obtained the 
contract for the erection of a parsonage-house at 
Sherborne, in Warwickshire, his tender being 
about 3,0002. A number of workmen have 
been engaged in pulling down the Rodney Inn, 
and the Queen’s Head is to undergo a similar 
operation, Mr. J. B. Stanhope, M.P., the owner, 
being about to erect two new inns on the sites of 
those pulled down. In the same street as the 
Rodney Inn the new court-house is to be erected ; 
and it is hoped these two improvements will be 
the forerunners of others. 

Thetford (Norfolk and Suffolk).—Public im- 
provements are also being made in Thetford. The 
new chapel at the Union, the first stone of which 
was laid in June last, is approaching its comple- 
tion. It is built in a similar style to the chapels 
in the cemetery, and is of about the same dimen- 
sions. The Primitive Methodists’ new chapel in 
Guildhall-street is now being fitted up; and pre- 
parations are making in King-street for a new 
chapel for the Baptists. The Angel, which was 
burnt down in the Market-place on the 10th of 
March last, is now being re-built on an improved 
scale, and will be an acquisition to the town; and 
there are numerous other similar improvements 
now going on in different localities. 

Godmanchester (Hunts).—The tender for the 
enlargement of the county hospital, submitted by 
Messrs. M. Thackray & Son, of this town, has been 
accepted by the committee, and between twenty 
and thirty hands are now employed at the work. 

Windsor.—Chariott’s trustees. having lately 
purchased the old buildings formerly known as 
Reeves’s Almshouses, situate near the British 
Schools at the rear of William-street Chapel, 
have determined upon demolishing them, and 
erecting new almshouses upon the site. The 
building, according to the local Express, is to be 
in the Tudor style, and is to be constructed of red 
brick, with Bath stone dressings. At first the 
erection of the centre portion only is contem- 
plated, leaving space for a wing on each side. The 
portion to be now built is designed to accommo- 
date four single inmates, having one room each, 
on the ground floor, and two married couples, 
with two rooms each, on the first floor. When 
the tenders for building were opened, that of Mr. 
Snowball, of Slough, being the lowest (672/.), was 
accepted. The architects are Messrs. Edgington 
& Tait, of this town. 

Bognor (Sussex).—A company is being formed 
here for the erection of a pier to this. watering- 
Place. Sir C. Fox isto be the consulting engineer. 

Hastings.—A proposal is at present on foot to 
obtain the Priory Meadows, extending to about 

6 acres, for a public park and recreation ground 
for Hastings, 

Chippenham.—The new Temperance and Work- 
men’s Hall, at Chippenham, though not quite 
completed, has been opened, as already noticed in 
the Builder, The hall has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. Stent, of Warminster, by Messrs. 
Smith & Light, of Chippenham. 

Bath. — The new hydropathic establishment, 
erected at the cost of Messrs. Jupe & Son,’ of 
Mere, from the design of Mr. Stent, of War- 
minster, is now open, and complete; and, with the 
mansion, Turkish and other baths, forms a pile of 

uildings on the side of the hill. 

Plymouth.—The theatre has been re-opened, 
after having undergone many alterations and a 
complete renovation, to repair the damage, and 
0 literate the evidences, of the fire which 
Seriously injured the building last winter. By this 
a the entrance at the northern facade was 

estroyed, together with the staircases leading to 
— circles and upper boxes, the refreshment- 
whieh and the property-room, in the latter of 

— fire was supposed to have originated. 
«8 part of the building there has been an 
escape staircase” constructed to be used in case 
a an emergency. It has communication with 
ery part of the house, the doors being protected 
pt fire-proof arches on every landing. An im- 

: ae has been made in the upper and lower 

the — viz.—the opening of a window from 
‘ont, giving light and ventilation, The 
ona in the boxes has been raised 9 inches on 
ath The upper box lobby is reached by new 
rents of stone staircases. Ascending by the 
“ae the refreshment-room to the gallery, new 
= a adapted to improve the ventilation, 
pa Pg a windows have been opened 
night-hand side of the gallery, and the low 











ugly ceiling at the back has been swept away, and 
replaced by iron binders for supports. Several 
openings have been made in the roof, and patent 
ventilators introduced, which can be opened or 
shut from the manager’s box. One of the prin- 
cipal aims of the lessee has rightly been, in 
the alterations at the theatre, to obtain better 
ventilation. In the iron roof several new open- 
ings have been made to admit light and air. In 
the direction of the “auditorium,” artistic deco- 
rations have been effected by Messrs. Martin & 
Parvis. The lattice-work in the front of the boxes 
has been re-gilded, and picked out with pink. 
The front of the next tier has also been embel- 
lished, and miniature specimens of Cupids or 
Psyches are added in relief, Around the gallery 
front, at uniform distances from each other, are a 
number of representations of “‘ stage veterans,” in 
blue medallions. The ceiling has been freshly 
decorated. The subjects of the figure painting 
are taken from ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Suspended from the ceiling is a new chandelier of 
300 gas jets. The staircases, property-room, and 
refreshment-rooms have all been built on im- 
proved principles. Mr. O. C. Arthur prepared 
the plans for the alterations. 

Birmingham.—The public buildings in Moor- 
street are now complete. By the new erections 
and the alterations in the old buildings ample 
accommodation is said to be provided for the 
business of the borough, and also for holding 
Assizes should Birmingham be made an Assize 
town. Additional expense has been incurred in 
consequence of much deeper foundations being 
essential, and of warming and ventilating appara- 
tuses having to be re-arranged and extended ; also 
in providing for the reception of water from the 
Kent-street baths. Other alterations were found 
essential during the progress of the work which 
could no tbe omitted without injury. The cost 
of the work was 5,896/7. 1s. 2d.; the purchase 
of land, compensation to tenants, and conveyance, 
38,4007. ; and the architect’s commission, 294/, 15s., 
making a total of 10,5902, 17s. 2d. 

Manchester.—The new bridge over the Irwell, 
connecting Water-street, Manchester, and Ordsal- 
lane, or Hampson-street, Salford, to be called 
Prince’s-bridge, has just been completed and 
opened for traffic. The bridge was designed by 
Mr. James Lynde, the city surveyor, and has been 
erected during the last twelve months under his 
superintendence. The cost of the erection will be 
defrayed jointly by the Manchester and Salford 
corporations——The Public Parks Committee 
have now completed the arrangements in the 
Mansion at Queen’s Park, for the formation of a 
free museum. Especial preparation has been 
made for paintings, sculptures, and specimens, 
illustrations of natural history, and the other 
branches of science. 

Iynn.—A discovery has been made while the 
corporation committee were inspecting Parfleet 
with a view to the proposed tunnelling over of 
that at present open. sewer. It was found that 
the bridge over the fleet, called “ High-bridge,” 
and forming part of High-street, was in a 
dangerous state, a portion of the foundations 
having been undermined by the tide (with the 
aid, it is thought, of rats), and was likely to give 
way very shortly, in which case the houses and 
shops built upon it would most probably fall to 
ruin, Immediate steps were of course taken to 
avert such a catastrophe by shoring up the 
bridge; but ita entire removal and the opening 
of a new street on the site of the fleet it is con- 
sidered would be a great boon to the town, on the 
grounds of public health and convenience. 

Doncaster.—The local board of guardians have 
received tenders for raising the front entrance of 
the Doncaster workhouse, for an infirmary, con- 
sisting of nurse’s room, sick wards, staircases, 
water-closets, lavatories, &. Mr. Godfrey, the 
architect, attended with the plans. Four tenders 
were opened, and it was unanimously agreed to 
accept that of Messrs. Robert Wood & Son, 
builders, at the sum of 600/., and that of Mr. 
Thrush, for the plumbing and glazing, at 54d. 7s., 
making a total of 654/. 7s. The highest offer was 
910/.: with this exception, there was no great 
difference between the successful and the two next 
competitors. The: contract is to be completed 
before the end of October. 

Carlisle. —The foundation stone of the new 
workhouse, which is calculated to accommodate 
500 persons, was quietly deposited without any 
ceremony, and now the works have progressed 0 
far that .those concerned in its erection have 
celebrated the “‘timber-raising” by giving the 
workmen a dinner in the dining-hall of the build- 
ing. One half of the main building, besides the 
dining-hall and kitchen, had been slated. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Maidstone.—St. Faith’s Mission (iron) chureh, 
Maidstone, has been licensed for public worship by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The building has 
been constructed on the northern side of St. 
Faith’s-green, where the old church of St. Faith 
formerly stood, and has been erected mainly 
through the exertions of the Rev. R. H. Baynes, 
the incumbent of Holy Trinity. The outward 
aspect of the building is not at all imposing. Its 
length is 70 feet; width, 30 feet; and height, 
30 feet. The exterior is composed entirely of 
galvanised iron; and at any time the building 
can be taken to pieces and removed without 
damage. The inside walls are constructed of 
match lining and canvass, covered with paper, 
while the ceiling consists of deal boards stained 
and varnished. The pulpit is placed at the eastern 
end of the building, near the reading-desk and 
communion-table; and as the church will be used 
as a school during the week these at such times 
will be inclosed with a curtain. There are forty- 
eight moveable seats, which will be sufficient to 
accommodate 400. The entire cost of the build- 
ing was about 560/. The contractor was Mr. S. 
Hemmings, of London. The church has occupied 
only about a month in construction. 

Waldron (Sussex).—The church of St. Bartho- 
lomew, Cross-in-Hand, in the parish of Waldron, 
was consecrated on the feast of St. Bartholomew, 
by the Bishop of Chichester. Owing to the closing 
of the parish church for restoration in the previous 
year, a service was commenced by the rector in a 
temporary building at Cross-in-hand, This gave 
rise to an offer on the part of Mr. J. G. Boucher, 
of Heatherden House, to build a church at his own 
expense for the accommodation of the inhabitants 
of that neighbourhood, the most thickly populated 
portion of the parish of Waldron. This work has 
now been completed from the designs of Mr. P. St. 
Aubyn, by Mr. A. Cheale of Uckfield. The church 
consists of a nave 50 feet long, with chancel, 
north porch, and south vestry. The chancel is 
approached from the nave by three steps, and two 
more to the sacrarium. The altar-table is ona 
foot pace. The chancel is fitted “ stall-ways” with 
subselle, an oak lectern, and floor paved with 
Minton’s coloured tiles, The nave has benches to 
accommodate nearly 200, and the floor is paved 
with red and black tiles of Sussex manufacture. 
The pulpit, of oak, with stone base, stands at the 
north-east angle. An octagonal font of Caen stone 
on four red marble shafts stands on an octagon 
base at the west end of the nave. A bell-cot rises 
from the west end of the building, capped with an 
octagon spirelet shingled with oak. The style of 
the church is Pointed. It is built of stone raised 
in the parish, and the windows and dressings are 
of sandstone from a quarry likewise in Waldron. 
The east window, of three lights, is fitted with 
painted glass by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. 

Kenilworth.—Exertions are being made to raise 
funds for the restoration of the parish church of 
Kenilworth. 

Stafford.—The growing importance of the 
Stafford railway station, and the letting of land by 
Lord Stafford on long building leases, have led to 
the development of an important suburb of 
Stafford, which is known as Castletown. Some 
three years ago an effort was made to erect a 
church and schools for the new district, which 
forms part of the parish of Forebridge, but the 
difficulty of procuring a site delayed the realiza- 
tion of the object. Lord Stafford, however, has 
sold a suitable site, sufficient for a church, school, 
and parsonage-house, in a convenient position, 
fronting the river. The sum. of 4587. 11s. 6d. has 
been obtained. The school-room, capable of hold- 
ing 150 children, designed by Mr. Ward, of 
Stafford, has been erected by Messrs. Adams & 
Pemberton, of the same place, builders, and may 
be used for occasional services pending the erec- 
tion of the church. The land has also been 
levelled and enclosed by a boundary wall, the 
total cost being 295/. 14s. 7d. It is intended next 
to build a chancel suitable for a permanent church, 
and a temporary nave of wood or iron. The cost 
of this will. be about 600/., of which about 3002. 
have been obtained. It is intended that, both in 
the temporary and permanent church to be erected, 
the sittings shall be all free. 

Barnstaple.—The parish church of Barnstaple 
is about to be restored by Mr. Scott, architect. 
The building, which was originally erected in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, has been greatly 
mutilated, the arcades having been taken down 
about forty years: since, and Corinthian columns 
substituted. 

Newark (Notts).—The churchwardens have 
recently caused the porch on the north side of the 
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parish church to be renovated. They have also 
removed Hilton’s picture of “The Raising of 
Lazarus,” which for many years formed an altar- 
p'ece, from the north transept, where it was placed 
at the restoration of the church. It is to be hung 
over the south entrance. 

Wells.—Some recent works in the well-known 
church of St. Cuthbert, at Wells, says a contem- 
porary, deserve record, especially as they have re- 
sulted in the discovery of an altar to the Virgin, 
that had evidently been erected at no very distant 
period from when it was cast down in fragments 
by the iconoclasts. Placed on the east wall of the 
north transept several lines of sculptures, com- 
prising figures of saints with their emblems, soar 
above one another: in the centre was the Virgin 
holding the Saviour on her knee. Her dress was 
the customary blue and red robe, powdered with 
gold stars. The figures are about 4 feet high, 
and all sculptured in the late manner of the 
fifteenth century. On the wall the rows of cano- 
pies, with carved tabernacle work, bearing fan- 
tracery over the head of each figure, remain mar- 
vellously perfect: the roses that had been wrought 
on the pendants, the cuspings and other details 
are not to be surpassed for finish and preservation. 
Upon the entire remains the original colourings, 
red, green, blue, and white, exist in a vivid 
condition ; and the gilding, which had been pro- 
fusely employed, is still hardly tarnished. On 
the corresponding wall of the south transept in 
the same church has been found a Jesse tree, or 
genealogy of Christ, carved in stone and coloured. 
The original contract for the execution of this 
still exists among the city records, and specifies 
the price at which the whole was produced, 
namely, 40/.,—a marvellously small sum unless, as 
was probable, the contract included board and 
lodging for the carvers at the expense of the cor- 
poration during their labours. We are glad to 
learn there is a probability of the proportions of 
this church being revealed interiorly by removal 
of certain galleries and opening the tower-arch, 
now blocked by the organ. 

St. Just (Cornwall).—A vestry meeting of the 
parishioners has been held, to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of restoring the parish 
church. The necessity of this has long since been 
acknowledged, not only because the building itself 
was in a most dilapidated state, but also on 
account of its unfitness for public worship, par- 
ticularly in the winter time. The present fabric 
has been standing, subject to a few alterations, 
for some 300 years; and a great part of the roof, 
after examination, has been found to be in a state 
of complete decay. Mr. St. Aubyn, of London, 
architect, has made a survey of the whole build- 
ing; and in a report received from him, accom- 
panied with plans, it is stated that more than 
1,500/. will be required to place the building in a 
comfortable state of repair. Under these circum- 
stances it was determined to ask the vestry to 
grant, on the security of the church-rates, a sum 
sufficient to restore the fabric of the building, in 
raising the walls, and providing a new roof. On 
condition of this being acceded to the congregation 
were prepared to take on themselves the collect- 
ing sufficient funds for renovating and remodelling 
the interior. At the meeting in question the 
vestry agreed to expend 500/. on the fabric, as 
desired ; and subscriptions have since considerably 
added to the sum. 

Gloucester.—A circular, signed by the incum- 
bent and churchwardens of St. Mark, has been 
forwarded to the parishioners and congregation, 
with respect to a proposed enlargement of the 
church. The circular states that the edifice was 
intended to hold about 540 persons; bat it is 
found that such a number cannot really be accom- 
modated. Besides this, some years ago, an organ 
was placed in the west gallery, and thus the space 
intended for school children was diminished. It 
is now proposed to remove the organ to a chamber 
which can be conveniently built on the north side 
of the chancel. By this arrangement the gallery 
can be applied to its original use. And, further, 
it is proposed to add a new aisle at the south side 
of the chancel, by which additional accommodation 
can be obtained for fifty-six adults, or seventy- 
four children. The entire alterations would give 
additional space for at least 120 persons. Larger 
accommodation ismuch needed. At a preliminary 
meeting about 120/. were subscribed. 

Bridgnorth.—The church at Oldbury is now 
closed for the purpose of being enlarged. The 
nave will receive a new roof and other additions, 
including an octagonal stone bell-turret on the 
west gable, from designs by Mr. Blashill. The 
work is undertaken by the rector, the Rev. John 
Parton, in memory of his only son. A floriated 
cross will be erected by his sisters in the church- 





yard, on the site of the ancient cross, the founda- 
tion of which still remains. 

Monington ( Pembrokeshire).—The bishop of the 
diocese has just re-opened this little parish church. 
It is a small structure with nave, 30 feet by 
18 feet, and chancel 20 feet by 15 feet; north 
porch, and vestry south side of chancel. The 
style adopted is Early Geometric, with very simple 
detail. A two-light window lights the west end 
of nave, north side of chancel and east end, and a 
couplet of trefoiled lancets, the north and south 
sides of nave. The walls and all external stone- 
work, are constructed of dressed Pantsa:sson stone 
from a neighbouring quarry; internally, Box 
ground stone is used for all dressings. The roofs 
are of red deal, constructed with principals and 
trefoiled braces, and plastered between the rafters. 
The western bell gable springs from the ground 
line, and contains the old bell. The covering to the 
roofs is local slate, with red tile ridge and crest of 
Cardigan make, and each gable is surmounted by 
a carved stone cross, and the bell gable by a 
gilded weathercock. The seats are simple and 
open, and accommodate eighty adults, the chancel 
stalls and prayer-desk being a little more digni- 
fied. The floors of passages are paved with party- 
coloured tiles. Five steps lead up to the chancel ; 
and the altar-table, which is of oak, stands on a 
footpace. The reredos is composed of stone and 
tiles. All the woodwork is stained and varnished. 
The windows are all glazed with pattern glazing, 
formed with white and green glass. The builders 
were Messrs. Jenkins & Co., of Cilgerran, who 
have carried out the work from the designs of 
Mr. Withers, architect, in a most satisfactory 
manner, for a sum under 5001. 

Broseley (Salop).—The Memorial Pritchard 
Church at Jackfield was consecrated on the 
20th instant, by the Bishop of Hereford. It 
is of French Gothic character, and cruciform 
in plan. The nave is 66 feet long, the 
chancel 30 feet, and the transept 20 feet. The 
height of the turret is 75 feet. The upper 
part of the turret is carried on eight circular 
columns. These columns are of Forest of Dean 
stone, surmounted by carved capitals of Grinshill 
stone. At the west end of the building is a 
wheel window, 15 feet in diameter, divided 
into ten compartments, each shaft having a 
carved capital and modelled base. The work- 
manship is of several coloured bricks, while 
those of the arch have been moulded. An effect 
is also produced by introducing earthenware 
columns of a deep red colour in the windows and 
entrance. The roof is covered with red and blue 
tiles, laid in bands, of an ornamental pattern, and 
surmounted with decorated cress-stone, and there 
are iron crosses on the east and west gables, and 
on the roof of the apse. The roof of the nave is 
of open deal timber, and divided into four bays, 
each supported by a carved principal resting upon 
a projecting corbel. The immediate spaces are 
filled in with rafters. The spaces between the 
rafters are plastered and coloured. The chancel and 
transept roof is divided into panels: each division 
is marked by a carved rib. All the seating is of 
oak, and open at the ends. The seats in the 
chancel have the ends carved with conventional 
foliage. The inside walls are entirely faced with 
bricks, in bands of white, red, and blue. No 
plastering is seen except in the recesses of the 
windows. The glazing is executed in Powell’s 
cathedral glass, with white fluted glass borders, 
The tracery is divided into geometrical patterns : 
that on the wheel window is an elaborate arrange- 
ment. The apse works, the chancel flooring, and 
the steps leading to the chancel, are all laid with 
Messrs. Maw’s encaustic tiles, of geometrical, and, 
in the borders, scroll patterns. All the ornamental 
bricks used in the construction of the chancel arch 
are of a peculiar pattern, and have been expressly 
moulded for this purpose. The capitals of the 
columns to the chancel arch have been carved 
with fern leaves, conventionally treated. The font 
is of stone, the upper part square. Each side is 
divided into panels, and supported on four earthen- 
ware columns in red, with carved caps and 
moulded bases. The pulpit is of stone and oak, in 
character with the surroundings, The font is the 
gift of the six God-children of the late Mr. George 
Pritchard. The lectern is of oak, the gift of the 
Rev. J. Hammond. The altar-table is of oak, 
the gift of Mr. R. Thursfield, of Broseley. The 
architect is Mr. Blomfield. Mr. H. Carter, of 
London, was the clerk of the works. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Nevitt, Brothers, Ironbridge. 
The carving has been executed by Mr. G. Whitting- 
ham, of Newport. The whole cost, including 
architect’s commission, clerk of the work’s salary, 
and other expenses, is 2,500/. 

Durham.—St. Cuthbert’s church, Durham, which 





has been erected in a portion of the parochial 
chapelry of St. Margaret’s, in order to accommo. 
date the inhabitants living on Framwellgate- 
moor, and the large population scattered through- 
out the district, with easier facilities for attending 
a place of worship, has been opened and conse- 
crated. The whole of the sittings will be free, 
The church has been built from the designs of 
Mr. E. Robson, of Durham, and is in the style of 
the early part of the thirteenth century. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 


Leicester.—A new Wesleyan Chapel has been 
opened on the Humberstone-road, accommodating 
about 850 people, at a cost, according to our 
authority, the local Advertiser, of abous 2,500/. 
It was designed to accommodate the rapidly- 
extending population covering the site of the old 
Cricket-ground and neighbourhood; and is con- 
structed with galleries circumscribing the ex- 
ternal walls. By an arrangement of wrought- 
iron and double walls the usual internal obstacles 
to the sight and convenience of the worshippers 
are dispensed with, and the interruption usual 
to the egress and ingress of the public during 
service rendered inaudible. The design is exe- 
cuted in gauged brickwork, and of an old- 
fashioned English character of bricks, made on 
purpose, embellished and banded with stone, espe- 
cially wheresoever art-decoration is resorted to. 
The chapel contains a superficial area of about 
5,000 feet, averaging 87 feet long, 55 feet wide, 
30 feet high to wall-plate of roof. The general 
contractors were Messrs. Porter & Clifton. There 
have also been various supplementary contractors. 
Mr. Barfield executed the carving of the pulpit 
and screen (forming the rostrum, introduced for 
the purpose of missionary and other collective oc- 
casions), also the carving of the organ, and gene- 
rally, throughout, of the stone and wood, with 
the exception of the terminus in the head of the 
doorway, done by Mr. Farmer’s pupil. Mr. Barfield 
is also engaged in the execution of the panelling 
in the face of the pulpit over the Communion 
table. Mr. Eagles, of London, constructed the 
organ. Mr. W. Whetstone, of Coalville, supplied 
the paving-tiles introduced in the vestibule. The 
system of warming and ventilating adopted has 
been carried out by Mr. Boyd, London. The ar- 
rangement for supply of gas was entrusted to 
Mr. Webb. The colouring and stencilling of the 
roof, the painting, colouring, staining, and varnish- 
ing throughout have been executed by Mr. H. 
Smith, of Leicester. The ironwork of enclosure, 
spouting, &c., was from the foundry of Messrs. 
Law & Son, of Leicester. Mr. Frederick W. Ordish, 
of Queniborough, was the architect. 

Chelmsford.—The foundation stone of a new 
Primitive Methodist Chapel has been laid in Hall- 
street, Moulsham, by Mr. J. A. Hardcastle, M.P. 
The building in Springfield-lane had long been 
found inadequate for the growing wants of the 
congregation, and a short time since a movement 
was set on foot for the erection of the proposed 
new edifice at a cost of about 350/., upwards of 
1002. of which has been subscribed. The chapel 
will be a plain edifice in the Gothic style, with 
sittings for about 250, and will be built by Mr. 
Thomas Moss, jun., from designs by Mr. Thomas 
Moss, sen. 

-Bilston.—The Wesleyan chapel of Bilston has 
been closed for some time, for the purpose of re- 
pairs, but is now re-opened. Viewed from the 
outside, the building presents no remarkable fea- 
ture, and is, in fact, of the most ordinary “ meet- 
ing-house” character. In the interior, and 
occupying the upper end of the building, is a 
comparatively new organ, flanked on either side 
by a granite grained pillar. The ceiling has been 
decorated afresh. The entrance-doors have been 
altered. The whole of the improvements have 
been effected at a cost of about 5007. Mr. Hick- 
man was the builder employed, and Mr. Beecher 
the decorator. 

Wolverhampton.—The improvementsand altera- 
tions on the Methodist Free Chapel in Cleveland- 
street are now completed, at a cost of 3501. a2 
chapel has been enlarged by an addition of 9 = 
to its general length ; and the partition wall, —— 
divided two vestries at the entrance to the — 
ing from the body of the chapel, has been pull 
down, and the room previously occupied by them 
has now been made use of for additional sittings 
A gallery has been erected for the choir, — 
old pulpit at the bottom of the chapel ot a 
removed, and its place supplied by a plat 
The whole of the old sittings have been ta “3 
down, and the interior of the chapel entirely Te 
pewed. Two new vestries have also been 
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at the end behind the platform. ‘The chapel has 
been re-opened for divine service. 
Shrewsbury.—The chief stone of a new Baptist 





Chapel, at Wyle Cop, has been laid. The site of}of Mr. Wm. Gladstone, who has erected this 


the building is the yard of what was formerly the 
Spread Eagles Inn. The portion now in course of 
erection ‘does not necessitate the destruction of 
the house, which has been converted into two 
private residences. A temporary brick front is to 
be erected, which will stand till the purchase- 
money of the property (780/.), and the cost of the 
present erection, are met, when the houses will be 
pulled down and the chapel brought out 80 as to 
seat 700 persons, without galleries; and it is de- 
signed then to erect a stone front. The present 
puilding will be capable of seating 400 persons ; 
and the dimensions are 53 feet by 45 feet. The 
plans, &c., have been drawn by Mr. H. Weatherby, 
andthe work is being carried out by Mr. James 
Edwards, as carpenter; and Mr. Teekoe, as 
bricklayer. 

Vowchurch (Flintshire).—A new Primitive 
Methodist chapel has been opened at Vowchurch, 
in the Cwm circuit. The edifice is of brick, and 
isan unpretending structure. Its total cost was 
about 1907. This is the third chapel the people 
of the Cwm circuit have opened in twelve 
months. 

Whittington (Lichfield).—The memorial-stone 
of a Congregational chapel at Whittington has 
been laid by Mr. H. Manton, ex-mayor of Bir- 
mingham. The Congregational church at Lich- 
field has for a number of years used a room in the 
village for the purpose of assembling for divine 
worship, the only other place of worship for the 
900 inhabitants being the parish church. The 
room has become too small to hold those who 
assembled ; and ground having been presented by 
Mr. Ralph Wood, of Manchester, for the purpose 
of erecting a chapel, an effort was made to obtain 
the funds necessary to secure the erection of a 
suitable building, and the result is the laying of 
the chief stone. The new chapel will be a plain 
early English building, and is to cost 220/., of 
which 1207. have been subscribed. It will seat 
160 persons. 

Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of a place of 
worship in connexion with the Presbyterian 
Church in England has been laid in Beech-street, 
Fairfield, The style is Decorated. The plan is a 
rectangle 77 feet by 39 feet inside, a portion of 
the west end being reduced in width to obtain a 
more proportionate elevation externally. In the 
angles formed by the reduced width of the building 
will be placed the tower and south porch respec- 
tively. A vestry with the usual offices, with base- 
ment underneath for coals and warming apparatus, 
will be provided at the east end. The west front 
will have a gable pierced with a five-light window, 
filled in with geometric tracery. At the north- 
west angle will be a tower of two stages, the 
lower story forming the principal entrance porch. 
Another entrance will also be provided on the 
south-west angle, Above the tower will rise a 
spire to the height of 90 feet. The side eleva- 
tions will have windows of two lights each, with 
trefoil heads, a buttress being placed between 
each window. The west elevation is to be built 
with Yorkshire parpoints and Stourton Hill 
stone dressings; the remaining elevations with 
gray brick, and stone dressings to windows and 
buttresses, The interior will have an open roof, 
with arched principals resting on moulded stone 
corbels, the rafters to be wrought, and the spaces 

tween them plastered. The seats and all wood- 
Work are to be stained and varnished. The aisles 
and passages are to be laid with red and blue 
tiles, and the porches with Minton’s encaustic 

ile. Accommodation is to be provided for 450 per- 
fons ; and, by the addition of a west gallery, the 
accommodation can be increased at a small addi- 
— cost. The contract for the building, in- 
cluding warming apparatus and boundary walls, 
's 2,100/. The works are being carried out by 
‘he T. Urmson, builder, from the plans and under 
© Superintendence of Mr. W. J. Mason, of 
Liverpool, architect. ‘ 
‘ i Bridge (Northumberland). — The 
the sea of a new chapel for the use of 
laid, itive Methodists of this town has been 








STAINED GLASS. 


be = Ann's, Highgate Rise—The new window 
a Put up by Messrs. Cubitt, in the east end 
at _— aisle of this church, has been filled 
Son = glass by Messrs. R. B. Edmundson & 
win : anchester. It is of two principal lights, 

leas ty head. The subjects are—‘ Jacob 

essing the two Sons of Joseph, Ephraim and 


Manasseh,” and “Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
dren.” The tracery is filled with angels bearing 
scrolls, inscribed with texts and the family arms 


window to the memory of four of his children, 
who died young. 

Chelmsford Church.—The testimonial window 
subscribed for by the parishioners as a mark of 
esteem for the services of Mr. William Baker, has 
been placed in the south chancel of this church. 
It is by Messrs, Clayton & Bell, who have already 
provided glass for the eastern end of the edifice. 
The subject of the window in question is the 
parable of the good Samaritan, the history being 
embodied in four compartments :—The first repre- 
sents the traveller being beaten by thieves: the 
second shows him lying by the wayside stripped 
of his clothing, the priest in white robes having 
passed by, and the Levite, with a backward 
glance, also walking away: the next discloses the 
good Samaritan dismounted from his beast, tend- 
ing the wounded man; and, finally, the traveller 
is seen mounted upon the mule and about to alight 
at the inn. In the tracery heads of the window 
four angels are represented, each bearing a scroll, 
with the words “ Alleluia, Amen.” The subject 
is more Medizvally treated than those of the other 
windows. In connexion with the improvements 
in this church we may here notice the alteration 
recently made in the chancel by the rector. The 
old pews on the south side have been substituted 
by three open oak benches, having carved poppy- 
heads, each representing a different flower. The 
work has been executed by Mr. Wm. Polley, of 
Coggeshall, from designs by Mr. Chancellor, 
architect. 

Whitchuwch Church.—A stained-glass window 

has been recently put up in Whitchurch Church, 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol, in memory of the 
Rev. Lewis Coyle, late curate of the parish, by his 
friends and parishioners. The design has refer- 
ence to the office of the deceased, the centre light 
representing the Crucifixion, the Great Sacrifice, 
the Good Shepherd giving His life for the sheep ; 
and the side lights having for their subjects 
Christ blessing little children, and delivering to 
the Apostles their commission. In the tracery 
above is the Good Shepherd seeking the lost sheep 
in the wilderness, surrounded by angels adoring 
and rejoicing. The artists were Messrs. O’Connor, 
of London. 
Aston Church, Birmingham.—A window, in 
memory of the late Mr. Philip Meller Twells, has 
been placed in the north aisle of Aston Church. 
The design selected consists of four scenes in the 
life of Abraham. The first depicts the departure 
of the patriarch with his wife and kinsman Lot, 
as recorded in Genesis xiii. The father of the 
faithful, grasping his staff and pointing to the 
distance, indicates to his companions, who are 
attentively listening to his remarks, the direction 
in which they are about to proceed. The second 
scene represents Abraham at his tent-door in the 
heat of the day. He has courteously risen from 
his seat, and with earnest gesture is inviting the 
“three men” or angels, as “ My Lord,” to be- 
come his guests. The third view is the offering 
of Isaac. The last episode is the death of Abra- 
ham. Each group is enclosed in an oblong medal- 
lion, with a background of blue. In the heads of 
the lights are trefoils, filled in with symbolical 
allusions to the Holy Trinity; and the space not 
occupied by the main figures is enriched with con- 
ventional foliated tracery. Each light is sur- 
rounded by a fillet of lilies, with leaves alter- 
nately green and puce, on a blue ground. In the 
apex of the window an angel with extended 
wings, and kneeling, displays a scroll, bearing a 
text. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hertford.--New schools for the parish of St. 
Andrew’s are about to be erected on the site of the 
old rectory-house of the parish, standing in the 
rear of the church. The present rector has be- 
come the purchaser of the house and grounds, and 
made an offer of the property at the price which 
he had given for it,—about 4207. He has been 
promised 20,000 bricks towards the erection of 
schools. A committee of the parishioners has been 
appointed with a view to ascertain whether the 
requisite sum could be raised, and the plan carried 
into effect. Mr. Warleigh’s scheme includes not 
only the erection of schools, which are much 
wanted in the parish, but the purchase of Sele 
Cottage as a rectory-house ; and that the purchase 
money of the old rectory should go to pay in part 
for the purchase of Sele Cottage. 

Crowle (Worcestershire). — For new schools 
here, the late Mr. R. Smith, of the Green, gave a 








site of about three-fourths of an acre, and a general 
subscription was entered into, and plans and esti- 
mates obtained from Mr. Hopkins, architect to 
the Worcester Diocesan Society. After some 
obstacles thrown in the way by the Committee of 
Privy Council, the plans in an altered form were 
adopted. Accommodation is provided in the new 
building for upwards of 100 children, ineluding 
infants. The principal room is 42 feet by 18 feet, 
with a lofty steep-pitched roof of open timbers, 
the principals resting on stone corbels. A Deco- 
rated window is inserted in the east wall, and 
there are square-headed mullioned windows in the 
side wall. This room, besides its primary purpose, 
will be used as a place for parish gatherings, 
festivities, concerts, and other entertainments. 
There is likewise a class-room, with open roof, 
16 feet to the apex, and lighted by a three-light, 
trefoil-headed window; a cloak-room, entrance- 
hall, aud porched doorway. A residence for the 
master and mistress is provided under the same 
roof. The building is of brick, with Bath stone 
facings, alternate white and grey stone im the 
arches of doors and windows, and a course of orna- 
mental brickwork surrounding the school part of 
the building, beneath the windows. A fence, lawn, 
garden, and playground, will complete the work, 
and it is hoped this will be accomplished by the 
end of September. The parishes of Huddington, 
Tibberton, and the neighbourhood, are to partici- 
pate in the advantages of the school. Mr. Shelswell, 
of Worcester, is the builder. 

Gelligaer (Glamorganshire).—A short time 
since the foundation-stone of the Vochrhiw school 
buildings was laid: the school-room is now fit for 
the celebration of Divine service, and has been 
formaily opened. The school is 37} feet by 20 feet. 
It has been built by Messrs. James & Price, of 
Cardiff, from a design by Mr. C. Buckeridge, of 
Oxford. The walls are of native stone, with brick 
arches: the tiles are also of native stone. There 
is a bell-turret. In order to facilitate the exten- 
sion of the roem, a brick arch has been built, 
forming part of the eastern wall. It is intended to 
add a chancel at the eastern, and a master’s house 
at the western end, of the present room. 

Rotherham. — The foandation-stone of new 

National schools has been laid at Masbro’. The 
schools are being built on a plot of ground between 
Masbro’-street and Station-road, adjoining the 
residence of the Rev. H. M. White. The chief 
front will face Station-road, the entrance being im 
the centre, over which will be a room designed 
to serve as a parochial library. To the left of the 
entrance will bea large infant school-room; and om 
the right a class-room. Oa the south side is left 
space for a good-sized playground and offices, and 
there is also room for the erection of a boys’ 
school-room at some future time. The girls’ 
school-room will be 52 feet by 18 feet, and the 
entrance 9 feet 9 inches by 16 feet. The whole 
length of the front will be 132 feet. The entrance 
to the library will be by a spiral staircase to the 
tower, the full height of the tower being 45 feet 
from the base, and the turret of it is intended to 
be covered witk dark shingle. The whole of the 
inside will be built with bricks of red, buff, and 
black colours, instead of being drawn with 
plaster. The roof will be open; and the whole 
of the structure will be built with hollow walls, 
for the sake of dryness and ventilation. The 
estimated cost of the whole is 990/. The 
entire expenses will be borne by Mr. and Mrs. 
White, who wish in this manner to raise a suitable 
and permanent memorial to their sister, Miss 
Alcock. The schools, when complete, will accom- 
modate about 325 children. The builder is Mr. 
Ripley, of Masbro’ ; and the plans were prepared 
by Mr. W. White, of London, brother of the 
donor. 
Pensher (Sunderland).—The foundation-stone 
of a new school has been laid at Pensher. The 
only school in this neighbourhood till now was 
that at Shiney-row, limited to the children of the 
workmen of the Marchioness of Londonderry. 
There was some difficulty in obtaining a suitable 
site. The necessity of increased accommodation, 
however, beeame so apparent that Mr. George 
Winter, the owner of the only land available for 
the purpose, offered a site for a new school-house, 
and a liberal subscription towards the building 
fund. <A meeting of the inhabitants was held, a 
committee formed, and an active canvas of the 
parish for subscriptions was immediately com- 
menced. Mr. Winter, to facilitate the project, 
offered the committee the loan of 100/., Mr. 
Leighton, of Lambton, presenting them with a 
plan. Tenders were at once called for and a con- 
tract entered into. The school, when finished, 
will afford accommodation for 140 scholars, and 
will be used also as a Sunday school. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Dublin.—The Archdeacon of Dublin contem- 
plates the erection of a new district church, of 
large dimensions, on a site leading out of Bagot- 
street, presented by the trustees of the Earl of 
Pembroke, the owner of the soil. To select an 
architect, portfolios of drawings of executed works 
were asked from Sir Thomas Deane, Messrs. 
Lanyon & Lynn, Mr. Slater, Mr. Withers, and 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt. The two last were con- 
sidered as best suiting the tastes of the pro- 
moters, and ultimately Mr. Wyatt’s was chosen. 

Bridlington Quay Hotel.—The provisional com- 
mittee of the company received, in answer to their 
advertisement to architects, several designs for 
the new hotel proposed to be built by them in 
the centre of Sewerby-terrace, on the North Cliff, 
Bridlington Quay ; and selected the one submitted 
by Mr. W. B. Stewart, architect. The design was 
considered to possess not only the most artistically 
designed exterior, but a well-arranged plan, con- 
taining all the requirements of a first-class hotel, 
such as fireproof halls, corridors, and staircases, 
The dining and drawing rooms are each 23 feet 
by 58 feet, and of suitable height: there is also a 
billiard-room, 23 feet by 26 feet, with every con- 
venience attached ; coffee-room, smoke-room, eight 
large parlours, and seventy-two bed-rooms, making 
up eighty beds; besides bath-rooms on each floor, 
three lifts or hoists, two staircases, bar-parlour 
and bar, the latter so placed as not only to com- 
mand the principal entrance, which it faces, but 
also the corridors right and left. In the batiement 
are the necessary offices, with kitchens 28 feet by 
58 feet, tap, good cellars, &c. The company have 
selected a site facing the sea, which has in addi- 
tion a southerly aspect. They have also secured 
a on of ground in front, containing over 2 acres, 
which it is proposed to lay out with walks, foun- 
tains, &c, They have ample room behind for any 
future extension, and also for stabling. 

St. Stephen’s Church, near the Citadel Station, 
Oarlisle.—Miss Burdett Coutts has, from seven 
designs submitted to her by architects resident 
within the diocese of Carlisle, selected that of Mr. 
James Nelson, jun., as the one which she wishes 
to be carried into execution. Miss Coutts desires 
that it may be known that, while all the plans 
proposed to her were much liked, those of Mr. 
Daniel Birkett, of Carlisle, and Mr. Joseph Bent- 
ley, of Kendal, were, in conjunction with those of 
Mr. James Nelson, deemed most handsome; the 
last, however, being preferred, because it more 
exactly suited the form of the site. Miss Coutts, 
who had previously intimated her intention of sub- 
scribing 1,600/., has most generously undertaken 
to bear the whole cost of erecting St. Stephen’s 
Church, in hopes that the subscribers will permit 
their contributions, after defraying the purchase 
of the site, to be applied towards its endowment. 








THE ACCIDENT AT BLACKFRIARS 
BRIDGE. 


THE coroner’s inquest on Ellis, who lost his life 
by the accident at the new railway bridge for the 
London, Chatham, and Dover line at Blackfriars, 
has been held. The most probable cause of the 
accident, according to the evidence of Mr. D.S. 
Sherman, C.E., who made the calculations for the 
International Exhibition building, was one of the 
trusses getting out of gauge, and thus causing one 
of the wheels of the traveller to slip off the rails 
on to the wood. The only means of avoiding such 
an accident, he added, would have been by 
more care being taken by the men superintending 
the operation of carrying the traveller across. 
If the four trusses had been connected or tied 
together with rods, he added, they would, of course, 
have been stronger, but in the present instance 
the trusses were so strong that the ties might 
have been properly dispensed with. Other evi- 
dence was led which showed that the work had 
been newly done, and was not tested, and that the 
traveller had not before passed across. Mr. Wood- 
ford, C.E., who had been employed by Messrs. 
Peto & Betts to design the stages, attributed the 
accident to a jerk from the traveller climbing the 
rails and falling on the wood, which was bruised 
as by the flange of a wheel. A verdict of acci- 
dental death was returned ; and the coroner said 
that Mr. Freshfield, the railway company’s soli- 
citor, desired it to be mentioned that in fature, 
when the traveller was about to be removed, 
the danger signal would be put up, so that 
ee and other craft should not go under- 
neath. 

Another accident, from rather singular causes, 
has since occurred at the same place. During a 





recent thunderstorm the river suddenly rose, and 
the current was so rapid, that a barge became un- 
manageable in passing through the bridge, and 
struck away the diver’s ladder, but fortunately 
without severing the air-pipes. The diver was 
safely brought to the surface, though in an ex- 
hausted state. During this storm the entire 
works at the bridge and railway were stopped. 








ACCIDENTS. 


A LABOUBER has lost his life while engaged on 
the works in progress at Peckham for the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Extension. In 
assisting to unload a piece of timber 25 feet in 
length and 18 inches square, weighing nearly half 
a ton, he suddenly slipped, and the timber fell 
right across his stomach, crushing in his ribs and 
causing such injuries that he expired shortly after 
in St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

At the Main Drainage Works, Deptford, a large 
stack of bricks has fallen on a workman and hope- 
lessly injured him. 

A woman has been killed while passing along 
Royal Mint-street, across which Sir William Arm- 
strong, the contractor, was erecting an iron bridge 
to connect the London and Blackwall Railway 
with the London Docks. Two boys were in the 
act of hammering in a rivet, but they missed the 
rivet head and struck the plate, which fell and 
struck deceased on the head with terrible force. 
She was carried to the hospital, where she died 
from fracture of the skull. The coroner’s jury 
returned a verdict of accidental death, and re- 
commended that the railway company should in 
future adopt measures to prevent accidents which 
endangered the lives of passers-by. 

A bridge has fallen at the Potteries, on tlie 
Liverpool and Garston Railway, killing two work- 
men. At the coroner’s inquest it was shown in 
evidence that the arch was built on rock, and had 
been keyed in on the 20th of August, The centres 
had been struck when the arch fell. The other 
arches were constructed in dry weather, but 
during the construction of this arch the weather 
was very wet, and about half an hour before the 
portion of the arch fell from which the centres 
had been removed, there was a considerable fall 
of rain, which, it was presumed, had exercised a 
prejudicial effect on the structure. The inquest 
was adjourned, that some practical witnesses might 
give evidence, 

At Manchester, on Saturday last, one of the 
large beams forming the scaffolding of the new 
fish-market building in Victoria-street, gave way, 
causing the fall of a large portion of the timber 
and travelling crane, and killing one man who 
was passing, and seriously injuring two others. 
The local Dxaminer, in describing the accident 
says, “A large number of persons visited the 
place, and many expressed very decided opinions 
as to the loose mode in which it is permitted to 
erect scaffoldings in this city. It seems that in 
this case, the dangerous condition of the timber, 
owing to the depth of the excavations, was pointed 
out some two hours before the accident by a 
policeman, who states that, on — the 
matter to the contractor, he was told that con- 
tractors were not accountable for streets giving 
way. The same policeman then reported it to 
Mr. Francis, of the paving department, who said 
it was the duty of the contractor to keep all safe. 
The only thing left for the constable to oe was to 
watch until the whole came down; and, in the 
meanwhile, to warn people who were passing near. 
It seems that Mesars. Ellis & Hinchcliffe are the 
contractors for the scaffolding, and Messrs. Wor- 
thi: m for the excavation, and that the cause of 
the beam giving way was the same which also 
made the side of the street unsafe for traffic, 
viz., the removal of earth in digging the cellars, 
the result being that by degrees the hold be- 
came insufficient for the timber lodged in the 
ground.” 

A house, in a ricketty back alley, in Gateshead, 
called the Dark Entry, fell in on Thursday in last 
week. There were three young children in the 
house at the time, but one ran out at the moment 
and fainted at the door; thus, however, securing 
her escape; and the other two were so buried 
— cross beams that they were got out unin- 
jured. 

In Dublin, the floor and back wall of a house 
now being built over Mr. Sewell’s Horse Reposi- 
tory, Lower Mount-street, has fallen, but fortunately 
no lives were lost, although a number of workmen 
were engaged on the premises at the time. Two of 
them, however, were injured. It is supposed that 
the recent rain acting on the new work was the 
cause of the accident. 





































































































COMPENSATION CASES. 
THE PORTSMOUTH FORTIFICATIONS. 


Wrrutn the last few days, a court has been held 
at Fareham, before the Under-Sheriff, Mr. T, 
Phipson, Q.C., assessor, and a special jury, to de. 
termine the amount of compensation to be awarded 
to Mr. H. P. Delmé, of Cams Hall, Fareham, in 
consequence of certain rights claimed by the 
Government under the DefenceAct. The rights are 
connected with land amounting to 180a. Ir. 18p,, 
which is situate in various parishes. Some portion 
of the land, up to the date of these proceedings, 
has been the absolute property of Mr. Delma, 
property he could have disposed of as he thought 
proper (he having the fee simple); but a greater 

ortion is Pen of the family estate, in which he 
ep had only a life interest. With the exception 
of a few acres, the land is wet, heavy, clayey, 
and very flat, having about six miles and three 
er open ditches, varying from 2 feet to 5 

eet in depth. It appears that the notice given 
to Mr. Delmé required all the fences to be taken 
down and levelled, and all the ditches to be filled 
up with large pipes and gravel. Filling these 
ditches, it was contended, would entail a deprecia- 
tion in annual value of 6s. per acre, or an outlay 
of 71. per acre. 

Mr. Johnson, the counsel for Mr. Delmd, en- 
deavoured to explain to the jury what would be 
the effect of the rights claimed by Government. 
The property, whatever its nature, whether 
adapted hereafter for building or agricultural pur- 
poses, would have to be kept free from obstruc- 
tions, and subject to the clearance rights insisted 
on by the Crown, Not only must every ditch 
be filled up, but levelled fences must be kept 
within 4 feet of the road; and in many instances 
the banks alone were 4 feet high. The effect of 
these clearance rights would be to prevent the 
owner from utilising the resources of the land, 
and to necessitate arterial drainage in place of the 
ditches now sufficient for the purpose. 

The claim on the part of Mr. Delmé varied, 
according to the ideas of the valuers, from 4,800/. 
to 5,7000. 

Mr. C. B. Smith, of Wickham and Portsea, made 
his valuation, 5,4467., depreciation, exclusive of 
timber. ~ 

Mr. Charles Pink, of Woodend and Southamp- 
ton, estimated the total annual value of land after 
clearance rights were exercised, at 220/., which 
capitalised at 25 years’ purchase, gave 5,500/.; 
showing a difference in saleable value of 384/. To 
this he added 25 per cent. for compulsory sale or 
the depreciation in value of the agricultural 
land, namely, 2,6877., making 6717, 15s.; total 
4,5121. 128, 2d.; and to this again, 350/. timber, 
making a grand total of 4,862/. 15s.; and that, 
he said, did not include grubbing woodlands, pro- 
viding fences, or main or arterial drainage. 

Mr. Richard Pink calculated the same total 
amount of compensation. 

Mr. R. Wooldridge, of Titchfield, estimated the 
total amount at 4,870/., exclusive of timber. : 

Mr. George H. Appleby, examined at consider- 
able length, testified that the loss in the property 
on the high road at Fareham, would be 490/,, and 
the residue 4,477., making a total depreciation of 
6,0672. This valuation did not include timber, 
which, if estimated at 850/., made 5,417/. ; 

Mr. E. P. Squarey, of Westminster and Salis- 
bury, gave his total estimate of damage, exclusive 
of fencing, 5,164/., including timber. _ 

The assessor having referred to the important 
question of drainage as materially affecting the 
inquiry, an arrangement was entered into, Mr. 
Hawkins agreeing that if any ditches were filled 
up, the Government would lay down drain pipes, 
which should maintain the drainage at present 
effected by the ditches, or pay a sum of money in 
lieu of incurring the expence. This conclusion, 
it may be seen, would materially modify of 
opinion to be formed of the valuations put fort 
in the statement of Mr. Delmé’s case. 5 

For the Government, the first witne’s called by 
Mr. Hawkins, was Mr. Clutton, He thought . 
fair amount of compensation was as = 
damages, to land as agricultural land, 879 + 
building land (Fareham), 420/.; timber, — 
fencing, 870/.; total, 2,474. From this oer e 
witness would deduct 300/. for improving twen a 
eight acres by grubbing the woodland, and ¢ 
eight acres of hedge-row thrown into er 

It was agreed that the timber should be take 
at 3507. 

Mr. Lee estimated the actual loss at 1,191, 

Mr. Oakley, of the firm of D. Smith & pg 
sidered in valuing the depreciation at 1,116/. por 
he was liberal; and Mr. F. Clarke estima 
Mr. Delmé’s loss at 1,670/. 
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The learned assessor summed up, and the jury 
found damages for Mr. Delmé’s land in Titchfield 
and Rowner, 2,325/.; for building land in Fare- 
ham, 400/.—total, 2,725/. 

Since the case was decided, “A Witness,” 
writing to the Hampshire Advertiser, has pointed 
out that no opportunity was given to Mr. Delmé’s 
witnesses to say what deduction would be made by 
them to meet the circumstances as altered during 
the course of the proceedings. The cost to the 
War Department of filling in 6} miles of ditches, 
with pipes averaging from 6 inches to 2 feet 
diameter, would be 2,000/., which sum would be 
a contribution to Mr. Delmé towards the thorough 
drainage of his lands; that sum, added to the 
verdict of the jury, 2,735/., therefore, would make 
his compensation equal to 4,735/. 

On another day, a court was held at the same 
place, to determine the amount of compensation to 
be paid to Messrs. Whettam for taking compulsory 
and restrictive rights over about seventy-five acres 
of land. 

The witnesses called te support the claim of 
Messrs. Whettam were Messrs. Richard Pink, 
C. B. Smith, Chas. Pink, G. H. Appleby, and 
E. P. Squarey. The average valuation of these 
gentlemen was about 4,000/. 

The witnesses on behalf of the War Department 
were Messrs. Clutton, Oakley, Clarke, and Lee, 
whose average valuation was about 2,400/. 

The special jury viewed the land, and returned 
a verdict at a late hour for 3,758/. 6s. 

On a third day, a court was held at Yarmouth, 
to assess the claim by Mr. Charles Seely, M.P., of 
3,100/. for land required for a military road. The 
witnesses called in support of the claim were 
Mesers. Driver, of London; Chas, Pink, of 
Wood Eud; Francis Pittis, of Newport; and 
J. B. Bird, of Northwood. 

On the part of the War Department there were 
called as witnesses Messrs. Clutton, Clarke, Lee, 
and Oakley, of London, and Ross, of Alresford, 
whose valuations were about 1,600/. 

The special jury viewed the land, and after an 
inquiry which occupied the greater part of two 
days, returned a verdict of 2,8837. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


CoatInG OR ProtEctTinG [Ron on STEEL WITH 
ANOTHER Metat.—W.& H. Bowser. Dated 30th 
December, 1862.—The arrangements for carrying 
out this invention comprise a reverberatory furnace 
for heating the iron or steel, and a chamber in 
close communication therewith, to which latter 
the iron or steel is transferred to have the coating 
metal applied to it. The iron or steel plate, sheet, 
or other like article to be coated, having had 
its surfaces rendered as clean as possible, must be 
heated to about a welding heat, or to such a heat 
that the copper or other coating metal will melt 
freely upon its surface. When sufficiently heated, 
thearticle is transferred to the coating chamber, 
wherein there is brought into contact with it the 
coating metal, in the form of sheets, strips, or 
grains, proportioned to suit the thickness of coating 
to be applied in one operation. The article may 
be subsequently reheated, rolled, hammered, or 
drawn, without the coating metal becoming 
separated. 

MANUFACTURE oF WrovGcHt Mzrat Pitzs, 
CoLvsys, ap SHarts. J.E.Dowson. Dated 2nd 
January, 1863.—In forming sheets of metal, each 
edge of'a plate is rolled or formed with an interior 
flange and rib, and by preference of such exterior 
formatthe butting edges that when the edgesof two 
Plates butt together the join between them shall 
not be a plain or straight line. On the 
contrary, one butting face is made hollow, un- 
dulating, or concave, while the other is made 
undulating or convex, to fit the hollow undulating 
basa face of the neighbouring plate, though 

18 18 not essential, as plain or flat butting sur- 
i may be formed to the flanges. A series of 
ongitudinal plates, such as above described, are 
i in producing a pile, column, or shaft. The 
a forming a pile, column, or shaft, are bound 
weether by metal bands fixed externally, which 

ay be shrunk on, or they may be welded on; or 
jen A i, be otherwise fixed tightly round in any 
sles € manner, so as to hold the series of butting 
a of which a pile, column, or shaft is com- 
nile » Securely together ; or the plates of which a 

» column, or shaft is composed may be com- 


bi “ 
hing held together in any other convenient 
; Anmrictan Storz. EF. Sabel. A communica- 


Dated 19th January, 1863.—The patentee 








* Selected from the lists in the Engineer. 





claims the manufacture of an artificial stone by 
running molten cinder into large pits or moulds 
prepared for its reception (in the manner described 
in the speciiication), and in allowing the masses 
obtained to cool gradually. 








Pooks Received, 


VARIORUM. 


PROCEEDINGS of the Northern Architectural 
Association for 1860-62. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Printed by Lambert, Grey-street. 1863. This 
part of the Northern Architectural Association pro- 
ceedings contains the paper of Mr. Wilson on “ The 
Momentous Sanitary Question”; and that of Mr. 
Johnson on “ Early French Architecture ;” both 
of them read before the Association. Proceedings 
in relation to the Architectural Alliance, and cor- 
respondence with the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects, with other matter, make up the remainder 
of the publication.——Book-keeping ; its Use and 
Necessity ; with hints for the tyro in Government 
or public official life. By J. P. Ward. Second 
edition: Klenck, Upper Storer-street, Commercial- 
road. This is a sensible pamphlet, urging, in a 
series of brief letters, the advantages of correct 
bookkeeping to all tradesmen and clerks. It does 
not profess to set forth any new or complicated 
system, but contains some useful remarks on the 
subject, which must tend to keep those benefiting 
by it out of the Bankruptcy Court. The Laws 
of Atmospheric Action in their relation to the 
Ventilation of Buildings. By John Hay. Glas- 
gow. Printed by William Macrone, St. Enoch- 
square. 1863. This is a reprint of an essay read 
at a meeting of the Glasgow Architectural Society 
on 2nd March, 1863. 











Miscellanea, 


SourH KeEnsineton Mvusreum. — During the 
week ending 29th August, 1863, the visitors have 
been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and Satur- 
day, free days, open from 10 a.m, to 10 p.m., 
8,793. On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
students’ days (admission to the public 6d.), open 
from 10 am. till 6 p.m., 941. Total, 9,734. 
From the opening of the Museum the visitors 
have been 4,201,821. 


Sr. Pavi’s CATHEDRAL.—A proposal was lately 
made by Dr. Regers (of Dalston and Westminster) 
to place in the apse of St. Paul’s Cathedral a 
memorial window to his ancestor, John Rogers, 
prebendary of that cathedral, and the first Pro- 
testant martyr in Queen Mary’s reign. To that 
proposal Dr. Milman replied, that the dean and 
chapter would of course be prepared to con- 
sider it, with every desire to respect the 
memory of the individual to be commemorated. 
He directed atteution, however, to the advertise- 
ment; which states that it is proposed to fill the 
windows of the apse “ with painted glass of the 
highest quality, aniform in style, design, and exe- 
cution ;” adding, “ the subjects of the whole (the 
chief events of our Lord’s death, &c.) are deter- 
mined on. From these conditions—framed after 
mature deliberation and the most competent 
authority—we can hardly depart.” Recognising 
the propriety of the regulations, Dr. Rogers in- 
tends, we understand, either to adopt one of the 
proposed designs or to select another window. 


PETROLEUM STATISTICS.— From the Ist of 
January last to June Ist, 10,110,810 gallons of 
petroleum were exported from New York to 
foreign ports, against 2,920,089 in 1862. In 
addition, 5,180,762 were exported from Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Boston, and Portland, making 
a total of 15,221,572 gallons. In all likelihood, 
remarks the Bosfon Courier, which gives these 
statistics, as great a quantity has been consumed 
at home. Only one million of gallons were ex- 
ported in 1861._—-A paper on “The Oil Wells 
of Canada” has been read before the Canadian 
Institute by Mr. Sandford Fleming, C.E. In this 
paper Mr, Fleming states that he ascertained the 
depth of nine separate flowing wells, at points 
scattered over the whole oil-producing area, to be 
as follows :— 


The deepest well .....+.- . is 230 feet in the rock. 
The next deepest ........ is 208 pe 
- +i. eeeccecee is 200 pe 
ry ee Te is 182 ” 
9 seaseoos Sree 99 
” dadeasw ie 162 9” 
se ceccce is 158 9 

is 109) At present 


” coccccce 18 109 flowing. 


Cus For CiERKs.—The success, at Birming- 
ham, of the Club for Working Men, in Newhall- 
street, has led to an effort on the part of the local 
clerks to establish a Clerks’ Club. 


New Act: TELEGRAPHS.—There are several 
important provisions in the new Telegraph Act 
passed at the end of last session. A person in the 
employ of a company, wilfully or negligently 
omitting to transmit or deliver a message, or 
divulging the purport of a message, can be fined 
207. The Board of Trade can direct a company 
to erect a telegraph for the exclusive use of her 
Majesty ; and in case of an emergency, the Secre- 
tary of State can, by warrant, seize a telegraph, 
and have the same worked. A warrant is only to 
last for a week, but successive warrants may be 
issued. The Treasury in such cases is to pay the 
company for the loss sustained. 


THe Bricks oF MarrtsoroveH Hovse.—A 
“ Constant Subscriber ” asks “‘ whence were pro- 
cured the bricks with which Marlborough House 
is faced.” He considers that they are “so far 
superior to anything we see now-a-days,” that 
the fact would be an interesting one to ascertain. 
Onur correspondent perhaps is not acquainted with 
the work in facings of rubbed red brick, as it is 
executed in some of the northern towns, as those 
of South Lancashire. In the management of the 
neat putty joints, much of the work is not very 
inferior to the brickwork that our correspondent 
praises, or to that of the orangery in Kensington 
Gardens, and much of that of Hampton Court. 


THe Licutine or THEATRES. — Under the 
heading, ‘“‘ Theatre-Arrangements,” in a recent 
number, we adverted to what we must now consi- 
der culpable negligence, on the part of managers, 
in the matter of contrivances for the protection 
of dancers from fire. It is true that the more 
recent catastrophes have not been caused by 
the lights of the “ float,” or rampe; but acci- 
dents are as likely to arise from exposed flame in 
the one contrivance, as from the lights at the 
wing, or the fire which is introduced for the pur- 
pose of certain effects. We have little doubt that 
the encasement of the lights at the wing, in the 
Paris Opera-house, will eventually be accomplished. 
The form of rampe which we have heretofore 
described, continued when we last heard, to work 
efficiently for the object referred to, as well as for 
the view of the stage from the pit, and for the 
comfort of the singers. Mdlle. Emma Livry, 
whose dress caught fire at “the wing” in the 
Paris Opera, as we noticed many months ago, has 
at length succumbed ; and some days since, Mdlle. 
Dolorés, one of the dancers at the Alcazar de la 
Bastide at Bordeaux, had a very narrow escape 
from a similar calamity. She approached too near 
a frame on which some Bengal lights were burn- 
ing: in a moment her dress was in a blaze; and 
she would have been greatly injured but for the 
presence of mind of one of the actors, M. Paul 
Legrand, who rushed towards her, and extin- 
guished the fire by crushing her dress together 
with his hands. 


Sanp Parer.—The manufacture of sand-paper 
is an occupation attended with seriousevils, The 
pulverized sand and glass are placed in fine sieves, 
and, by gentle motion, the powder is equally dis- 
tributed over paper prepared for its reception. 
The distribution is done by the hand ; and as it is 
light work, young boys, hardly relieved from 
leading-strings, are employed at it. The result is, 
that the distributor, from the moment his work 
commences, is exposed to the inhalation of the 
irritative dust. Dr. Richardson, in a recent 
lecture, stated that a boy was one day brought 
before him, fatally struck by a chest affection re- 
sembling acute pulmonary consumption. On 
inquiry, he found that the youth, then engaged 
at the sand-paper business, was in perfect health 
until the first day he entered on his work. On 
his return in the evening to his home, he brought 
with him cough and pain in the chest, which 
never left him. Quickly his health failed; and 
when the doctor saw him only three weeks after 
the commencement of the labour, his chances of 
life were over; and he died within a month. 
Making further inquiry into this business, it was 
found that the poor youth was the representative 
of a great class of youths similarly disabled. 
There were few who ever stood the work. It 
adds, says the doctor, to the shame of these 
occurrences that, except in the matter of pecu- 
niary saving in the purchase of young hands, all 
risk is unnecessary ; that, by very simple machi- 
nery, the manufacturer might dispense with the 
distribution by hand altogether; and that the 
particles of irritative powder need never be so 
distributed through the air as to be breathed 
either by the manufacturers or their assistants. 
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PassaGE or Sounp.—A “ Surveyor” desires to 
be informed of means of preventing the trans- 
mission of sound through a partition which is 
formed of plate-glass in an iron frame. 

TrueGRaPHic.—The Malta Times announces 
that the telegraphic communication between that 
island and Alexandria has been established. The 
flaw was discovered at a distance of 64 miles from 
Alexandria, at a spot where a stouter cable had 
been spliced on to the deep-sea cable when the 
line was laid, owing to the rocky nature of that 
part of the coast. The line throughout, between 
Malta and Alexandria, is now re-opened to the 
public. 

Tae Tuames ConsERVANCY.—The report of 
the select committee of the House of Commons 
recommends, besides other measures: that a Bill 
be introduced into Parliament in the next session 
for creating a new Board of Conservancy for the 
river ; that the Board consist of eighteen members, 
of whom one-half be nominated by the Admiralty, 
the Board of Trade, the Trinity House, and the 
corporation of London; and that the other half 
be elected by the shipowners, bargeowners, and 
steamboat owners within the jurisdiction of the 
conservancy ; that the representative members of 
the Board be elected for a period not exceeding 
three years, but be eligible for re-election; that 
the accounts of the Board be annually audited by 
a duly qualified officer, and presented to Parlia- 
ment; that the monopoly of the ballastage of the 
river Thames be abolished, and that the Trinity 
House be released from all care of the buoys and 
beacons within the jurisdiction of the conservancy ; 
and that the right exercised by the Watermen’s 
Company to control the navigation of the Thames 
between Teddington‘and Gravesend be terminated. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE SITE OF HOUSES IN 
WorsHIP-STREET.—Last week, in the descriptive 
matter which accompanied our illustration of the 
houses and shops recently erected in Worship- 
street, it was remarked that the site was “ said to 
be that on which Shakspeare was accustomed to 
take charge of the horses of citizens who had gone 
in to see the performances at the Curtain-road 
theatre.” A correspondent (Mr. James Hibbert), 
writing from Preston, refers to the doubts ex- 
pressed as to the truth of the story, doubts which we 
were aware of, if indeed we did not participate’in 
them. He says,—“Thomas de Quincey, the English 
opium-eater, in his biographical and critical paper 
on Shakspeare, adduces facts and arguments tend- 
ing to disprove the current tradition that the poet 
ever held horses for the frequenters of the 
theatre, or that he was ever convicted of deer- 
stealing. To those of your readers interested in 
Shakspeare—and who is not ?—the biography by 
De Quincey contains all the known and authen- 
ticated incidents of his life, and is remarkable for 
the ingenious construction built upon those inci- 
dents, so few and slender as they are. De Quincey 
himself esteemed his contribution to Shakspearian 
biography as the best of his critical productions, 
and the most exhaustive of the subject. With no 
other did he ever take so much pains, certain por- 
tions of it having been composed and re-cast three 
times over.” 


Frere Lipraries.—The second annual report of 
the Birmingham Free Libraries Committee, pre- 
sented to the Council in May last, has just been 
issued. It gives a very satisfactory account, on 
the whole, of the several libraries in embryo with 
which it has to deal. The Central Reference 
Library is fast growing up to completion beside 
its twin sister, the Midland Institute: the land 
for the eastern branch establishment will be ready 
for occupation as soon as the present tenancies 
have expired; while that for the southern branch 
is in the actual possession of the committee, who 
state that they are busy with the preparation of 
plans to be submitted to the Council at an early 
date. The Free Lending Library and Reading- 
room in Constitution-hill were opened in 1861. 
During the first twelve months of the existence of 
the library, the average number of borrowers per 
day was 376, and the total number of books issued 
108,053. During the second twelve months the 
daily average was 377, and the total issues 
118,863. The borrowers are mostly artisans, 
clerks, and assistants in shops, together with office 
boys and echool children; and the books issued are 
all of a healthy character.——The Birkenhead 
Free Library also has been very successful, as ap- 
pears from the seventh annual, report.—— 
Measures are being taken for the application of 
the Public Libraries and Museums Act to Burslem. 
——There are now sixteen free libraries in Britain. 
London and Glasgow have the by no means 
honourable distinction of having formally refused 
to adopt the Act or to institute free libraries. 


Tue THaMEs TUNNEL.—In the week ending 
29th August, 1863, the number of passengers 
was 14,649, and the amount received in tolls 
617. Os. 9d. 


Fring Arts ExursiTion IN LIvERPOOL.—The 
new: Society of Fine Arts, in Bold-street, who 
have taken the rooms in Post-office-place, formerly 
occupied by the late Academy of Liverpool, have 
announced the speedy opening of an exhibition of 
pictures under their auspices. They are said to 
have secured 300 pictures from foreign artists ; 
but the local artists, it seems, have refused to 
co-operate with the new society, and have not been 
asked to contribute. No advertisement was 
issued. 

THe Distress IN LANCASHIRE.—As we pre- 
dicted, pauperism here continues to decline: in 
ten Unions there has been an increase of 590, but 
in seven other Unions there has been a decline of 
1,720: decrease in the third week of August, 
1,130. The net decrease of pauperism throughout 
the whole district, in the thirty-six weeks ending 
August 15th, was 123,520: this, added to the 
above numbers, shows a total decrease of 124,650. 
The improvement is most marked in Ashton- 
under-line, Blackburn, Manchester, Rochdale, 
Saddleworth, Salford, and Stockport. Let us 
hope that this additional cloud is passing away. 
Aid, however, including that under the Public 
Works Act, will probably, as we have before said, 
be needed, perhaps more than ever, for the 
coming winter. In connexion with the Lancashire 
trade, it is curious to remark, that notwithstand- 
ing the short supply of cotton, the forced idleness 
of so many thousands, and the American difficulty, 
the general industry of the country shows a large 
increase. 


DRINKING-FounTAIN MovEeMENT. — A new 
drinking-fountain, the gift of Mr. T. W. Hill, of 
Clifton Park, has just been erected at the entrance 
to Durdham-down, Redland, and close to the site 
of the old pond.——A fountain is to be erected 
on Duppas-hill, Croydon, at the expense of Mr. 
Vigus, who has exhibited a plaster model to the 
local authorities. ——Nearly two years ago an offer 
was made by Mr. Edward Caird, merchant, 
Dundee, to erect an ornamental drinking-fountain 
on the High-street in Dundee, if permission were 
given by the town council. After considerable 
discussion the requisite permission was granted ; 
and Mr. Caird had a fountain made of Aberdeen 
granite at considerable expense. Further pro- 
cedure, however, was stopped by an interdict 
being served by five persons (not teetotallers, 
doubtless) resident in the High-street, on Mr. 
Caird and the town council. The council declined 
to take any action in the matter, the opinion of 
the town clerk being that they had no power to 
grant such permission ; and at the recent meeting 
of the council a letter was read from Mr. Caird, 
withdrawing the gift. 


BuRsTING OF A WaTER Matn.—On Satur- 
day morning last, about half-past four, one of 
the New River mains, which runs close by the 
General Post-office, in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
burst, tearing up the pavement for a considerable 
space towards Newgate and Paternoster-row. A 
column of water some feet high immediately rushed 
from below in a vast volume, and in a few minutes 
inundated the whole of the street, the torrent 
rushing along the declivity of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and completely flooding the basements of 
several of the houses in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. On turning off the supply, the water with 
which the main was charged was soon exhausted. 
But by this time the basements of several of the 
adjoining. houses were several feet deep in water, 
especially those of Messrs. Thomas, of sewing- 
machine celebrity, Messrs, Perry, the steel-pen 
manufacturers, and others. When the excavators 
laid bare the pipe, it appeared that the principal 
collar of the main at ita junction with another 
pipe, 12 in. in diameter, had been by the pressure 
of the water loosened; and that eventually the 
screw bolts had given way. The whole of the 
thoroughfare from Newgate-street to the Bank 
was stopped, except-for foot-pasengers, till the 
repairs were completed. 











TENDERS. 
For the erection of a pair of semi-detached villa resi- 


dences, in Hornsey-lane, Highgate. Mr. J, W. Reed, 
architect :— 


Browton..cccccccccsccccccccscce 3,989 @ @ 
BOUEOOM: 05402000060 orvccece 2,980 0 0 
MN nabs pa kbiabaels scanner’ 2,800 0 0 
BU) OL BOR... cceicsceuc eecccece 2,570 0 0 
MER ou cocees Cove cccecevecece 2,427 0 0 
) SS ee cimeeeeeas eee 2,373 0 0 
MD coedscsbberkeenennsasecets 2,257 0 0 
Carter (accepted)..cccecccecece 2,150 0 OU 





For the erection of villa and stables at Bickley, Kent, 
for Mr. Hastings. Mr. H. H. Collins, architect. Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 


Myers cocccccccscscccccacece cod 8,999 00 
ME iwetwesevonne eeececetooses 2,620 00 
King & Soms.....cccccccccsese 2,485 0 0 
Newman & Mann ....... cooee BIS © O 





For a new bridge, Enfield, Middlesex. Mr. Beadmore, 
engineer :— 

Hall & SOnS.cccccccccccccsecees £350 0 
Saunders cccccccesececccecsseee 333 0 
Cushing. ..ccccccccee eeccccee ese 289 0 
PatMan cecocccccccscccsccccscccee 278 O 


oooo 





For new farm premises for Mr. T. Whaley, Northaw 
Herts. Mr. F. G. Widdows, architect :— 
Green & SOns .ccccccccccecese 1,587 0 
Hopwood eeveresevesececeses . 1,580 0 
IME, scaccincsaeesciccsecclesiens - 41,568 0 
Cushing ...ccoccccccccccccccce 1,543 0 
Patman ...ccccccce eccccce eooe 1,434 0 
Field & SOnS...c.ccecccccccees 1,393 10 


eocoooce 





For new stabling at Barnes, Surrey. Mr. C.G. Vinall, 
architect :— 


Manby & Rogers......cececesece #509 0 0 
Stimpson ....-ccecee Mrocececcce 470 @ 0 
Wells ..ccccccccccccccccceccccce 440 0 0 
Rhodes & Roberts .....seecesees 425 0 0 





For new Church at Windsor. Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
M.A., architect. Quantities by J. A. Bunker :— 


Wheeler & Sons ....ecccseces 284,773 5 0 
Browne and Robinson ........ 4,106 0 0 
J.& R. Lawrence ..... eccccce 3,991 0 0 
Turner & Sons ...0 -ccccccece 3,821 0 0 
MGMENED cc casei vetvesececncnws 3,463 13 1 
FIOUCS,. . cc cccesccacccoves eccce 3,428 0 O 





For river wall and road, and subways behind ditto, at 
Canada Wharf, Rotherhithe, for the Patent Ventilating 
Granary Company (Limited). Mr. James Edmeston, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Parr:— 


JOMLCY..occrcccccccs cieeeeeencen £6,355 0 0 
PAVERS ociciccvcceececs ceeesievee - 6,095 0 0 
Watts (accepted)....cecccesee - 5,984 0 0 





For rebuilding Nos. 19 and 29, New Bond-street, for 
Messrs. Redmayne & Co. Mr. Thos. Harris, architect. 
Quantities furnished by Messrs. J. C. & G. Lansdown :— 

Add if Portland 
stone dressings, &c. 
in lien of cement. 


Robinson ...cceceee £6,684 0 0 ..€600 0 0 
CONGEE << cccces eooe 6,680 0 0 «2 490 0 0 
Mansfield & Son.... 6,520 0 0 480 0 0 
Hall (accepted) .... 5,923 0 0 .. 376 0.0 





For building house and shop at Old Ford :— 
PAYNC.. ccccccccceccccccccce cece £260 0 0 


Tolley, jun. (accepted) ...eseseee 250 0 0 





For the erection of a villa for Mr. Charles Hughes, 
Wrexham. Mr. Gummow, architect. Quantities not 
supplied :— 

Bohn Roberts cocesececccevess £1,860 
PYIGCHOIG cc cccccsccivcoccevons Ued47 
Jane Roberts ..cccccsccssecess 1,730 

cc ce cece ve veceseeoese coe 2,610 


arry ° 
Hughes (accepted) ......se+0+2 1,560 


cocoon 
eococm 





For erection of warehouse at Hackney Wick. Mr. 
A. E. Taylor, architect :— 


RIGGT séacsisccciwesescecenevesea en 1 °6 
LUG® ccceccccccccccccccsccece 2,079 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ....-e.0+- 2,010 0 0 
Henshaw .... ocecece 1,994 0 0 
PRUUET . cccccccceccteonscs esace 1pe7 9 © 
ees wemeeee 1,737 0 0 





For a new wing, County Hospital, Huntingdon. Mr. 


R. Hutchinson, architect :— 





Allon & Smith ..ccccccccccccce £1,025 0 0 
Balmer & Cennell ......- esose «©6999 10 0 
Bunting & Son...cccceeseesese 995 9 0 
EEO. c1cciceaehssbine sosenee . 912 0 0 
Richardson & Maile .......... 874 0 0 
Thackeray & Son..... eeseaesee 866 0 0 





For a pair of semi-detached villas, Huntingdon. Mr. 
R. Hutchinson, architect :— 





BOG scccceccses ecccce erccccese £796 0 0 
Cennell ......008 pedewsceneswes 793 0 0 
Balmer .....++6 ged secomsuewac™ 758 0 0 
RICHAPUBON: .6:c0ccvcccceceseseee 742 0 0 

For Primitive Methodist Chapel, Cambridge :— 
43 ft. long. 45 ft. long. 

Bullock & Son ......€748 0 0 «- 

Harvey..... suciaes . 695 0 0 ..€720 0 : 
Oates .cccccccccvere 655 0 0 .. 685 0 : 
Christmas (accepted). 539 0 0 «- 546 0 





For villa residence at Hoddesdon, Herts, from the 
designs of Mr. Josiah F. Fairbank, C.E. :— is 


tum» © 2 
lai coat ence 1,550 0 0 
RUBR Sc ccccccvevssswourese ooo 1,813 6 0 
Conisbee.....- mame Be... 
Sanders .......2cseee meng OE 8 
Watson .....06 PERE CAC 1,324 0 . 
eee Cn ee a 1,295 0 : 
Field & Sons......- dL dcinetmees 1,287 ; > 


Champion & Co. (accepted) ..-« 1,075 





: le, 
For rebuilding No. 329, Strand. Mr. Josiah Houle, 


a." ate silskeeowe ssesetes £1,595 : : 
Clemence .....e.e- babeseeew ee y= e 
Mansfield & Son ....sese+ ee .* 
Macey. ,...csccccccessses weaee ee ae 
Patman & Fotheringham ....- - | —- 





DANSONS. cco cccecccccscesscses 


-_ = eo NS 


it 


phe 


ale, 


No eee ETO 
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For workshops in White Hart-yard, Brooke’s Market. 
Mr, Josiah Houle, architect :— 
Bands ..cccccccccccccccccccssces £974 0 0 
Ashby & Sons ......ececesesere 068 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham........ 963 0 0 
DVANSONS cccoscccceccsecercseee 940 0 0 


For workshop in Roman-road, Caledonian-road. Mr. 
jah Houle, architect :— 
- WAWEOE. cocecoce covnscescodscn Gee OF © 
Patman & Fotheringham 677 0 @ 
Langmead & W 599 0 0 


For house in Bedford-street, Covent Garden, for Mr. A. 





Me caacesecaccus 








Macmillan. Mr. Teulon, architect. Quantities supplied 

by Mr. Gritten:— | 
Brown & Robinson......e++2+e £1,798 0 0 
Mansfield ...cccccccccocccccce 1,785 @ 0 
Patman & Fotheringham .... 1,655 0 0 
Howard .cccceccocsccccsccescee 1,647 @ © 
Jackson & Shaw... ecocce 1,696 © © 
GAUGED cccccccecccccecescee FEN © 6 





For a pair of villas at Richmond, for Mr. Styles. Mr. 
wm. Paice, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Oliver & 


Paice :— 









SESVONE .c. ccccccecicceseccocsce dthcop @ © 
Tish...cccee eco cccccccece 970 0 0 
FEEMECTY. .cccccccccccccctecccocs 962 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole ...ccccees 933 0 0 
Ruakin ..ccccccccccccsccccccs 925 0 0 
Bottom & Co. cccccccccccsccce 920 0 0 
Donnily ..coccececccccccccccece 895 0 0 
Hart .ccccccccrcccccccccccece ss0 0 0 
Martin (accepted) .....ceccece 789 0 0 
Godb-I€ .. cccccrccccccseccccce 755 0 0 





For two houses at Clapton. Mr. J. H. Jones, archi- 






Perry & Judson .ecccecseeeese £1,885 0 0 
WSR wcdewesccciccceccacoucaecs. ESGF @: '@ 
Snewin, Brothers ....csccooee 1,850 0 0 
MAGOES cone ci ccvoscccccccesse: B00 € @ 
WENO cedecucodcccedaccesece’ “Team @'O 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. C.T.—M. D. H.—A. W.—W. H. W.—H. C.—W. G. 8.—W. & Ll.— 
W. T.—V. R.—T. M. C.—Guernsey.—J. & P. (appeared in our last).— 
H. & L. (ditto) —C. D.—J. M. W.—P. C.—A. M.—T, B.—J. H—J. F.— 
T. W.—¥. R. W.—J. A. D. (figures not legible)—T. W.—H. W. T.— 
G.—G. F.—R. R. R. 

Tenders for new Church, Beckenham.—Mr. Martin, whose name 
was in the list sent to us, desires us to say that he has not been in 
partnership with Messrs. Child & Son since March, 1862. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books, and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the gender ; not necessarily for publication. 

Advertisements cannot bereceived for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 0” 
Thursday. 

Nore.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of cowrse, 
with the authors. 

¢@ NOTICE, — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, d&c., should be ad- 
dressed to “‘ The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu- 
nications should be addressed to the ‘‘ Editor,” and 
Nor to the ‘‘ Publisher.” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for OrI- 
GINAL TESTIMONALS left at the Office in reply to 
advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copizs onLy should be sent. 








N ENGINEERING and ARCHITEC- 

TURAL ASSISTANT, engaged for the past sixteen years on 

plans, &. for public works of water supply, gas, and town sewerage, 

and in designing and superintending the erection of private and 

other buildings, is now open toa permanent ENGAGEMENT. First- 

class testimonials.—Address A. C. E. 9, Trellick-terrace, Vauxhall- 
road, Pimlico, London, 8.W. 


R. ORMES would be happy to TREAT 
tT with ARCHITECTS for 
'AKING OUT QUANTITIES, either at their own Offices or at Home. 
Address, 69, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 











MR. J. H. LEONARD, 
A 2CHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 
ARTISTIC COLORIST, AND LITHOGRAPHER, 

Removed from 21, Montague-street, Russell-square, 
to 58, TORRINGTON-SQUARE, W.C. 


NOTICE.—Mr. EDWARD HARRIS, son 
ine of the late Mr. William Harris, of 55, Park-street, Grosvenor- 
. LEP Arrnitect, having entered into Partnership with Mr. JOHN 
BUSINES: D, of No. 9, Cloak-lane, City, Architect and Surveyor, the 
them of Davy, 3 = father will henceforth be CONDUCTED by 
and No. 9, Cl oak-lane, City. AMBERS, No. 10, John-street, Adelphi ; 
eee eee 


AX APPRENTICE WANTED to a 


CARPENTER and B i 
A n UIL.DER, at an old-established shop 
=< Premium required—Apply at 201, Grange-road, Bermondsey 


ene 


-) UNIOR ASSISTANT WANTED, in an 














Architect's Office in Lo 
Adi mdon, Must be a good draughtsman.— 
wae stating qualifications and salary, Mr. K. No. 9, Marylebone- 


Sennnencetneaintinineewens 





TO CIVIL ENGINEER 
. S AND ENGINEERING SURVEYORS. 
VJ . . . 
ARNERSHIP.—WANTED, to join imme- 
201,500: lately, a thoroughly qualified man, possessing capital of 50:7. 
or 


v. at immediate command Add 
— ress, real name and reference 
worth wmonials, &¢. to C. £, Post-office, St. John’s-hill, New Wands. 





—— 


ARTNERSHIP.—An Architect, who has 


an extensive practice in public and private works, chiefly 
Gothic, is desirous of taking as PARTNER a person thoroughly com- 
petent to assist in ducting the busi He must be well versed 
in the various branches of the profession, and more practical than 





ANTED, bya Young Man, CONSTANT 
EMPLOYMENT as PLUMBER. No objection to fill up his 

time with painting or glazing. Good reference.—Address, W. J. 
39, Hethpool-street, Hall k, Maida-hill, London. 





artistic. A premium adequate to the advantages will be re- 
quired.— Address, X. F. O. Office of “ The Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP in the BUILDING 

TRADE.—An Opeving for a Young Man with a small capital 

in an old-established Business.—Apply to G. H. Garngethin Wharf, 
Newport, Monmouthshire. 








TO ARCHITECTS, 


ARTNERSHIP.—The Advertiser, who is 

well versed in the Gothic styles, &. wishes to JOIN an 

ARCHITECT. of well-established practice. A premium will be paid. 
Address, W. W. Mercury Office, Derby. 





WATER.WORKS FOREMAN, 


(THE Cambridge University and Town 


Waterworks Company are in WANT of a FOREMAN, for their 
Works. He must have a thorough, practical knowledge of Water- 
works matters, such as Engines, Meters, plumbing, &c. All applica - 
tions (endorsed “ Foreman”), stating age, salary required, &c. to be 
addressed to me, at my Office, 7, King-street, Cambridge, on or before 
MONDAY, the 14th instant. HENRY TOMLISON, Manager. 

Cambridge, September 2nd, 1863. 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, &c. 


ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN, of 

good ch ter, for a Jobbing Busi in town.—Apply, by 

— stating wages, age, and full particulars, to F. G. Office of “ The 
ler.” 











TO MARBLE-CARVERS. 


ANTED, a first-class MARBLE-CAR- 


VER. No other need apply. Also IMPROVERS to the 
Stone-carving. — Apply Mr. JAMES BIRCHENOUGH, [fArchi- 
tectural Sculptor, Cathedral, Manchester. 


ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a Prin- 


cipal CLERK. Must be a thoroughly practical man. Salary, 
1007. per annum, and situation permanent to a suitable person.— 
Apply, stating age, capabilities, and references, to Messrs. 
FASSNIDGE & SON, Builders and Contractors, Uxbridge, Middlesex, 
N.B. Applications that are not favourable will not be answered, 


ANTED, a steady Man as FOREMAN 


in a Builder’s shop. Duties, selling out work, &c., tracing 
occasionally ; reference required.—Apply to Mr. MEREDITH, Stamp- 
office, Abergavenny, Monmoutishire. 











TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


W ANTED, a thoroughly experienced 

ASSISTANT, to take charge of an office where several 
clerks and pupils are employed.—Apply, stating salary and references, 
to J. R. 17, Dean-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


WANTED, a good Practical ASSISTANT, 


for a few months’ ENGAGEMENT —perhaps Permanent. 
Must be a good draughtsman. State age, terms, and references.— 
Apply to Mr. R. H.SHOUT, Architect, Dorchester, Dorset. 








ARCHITECTS AND F-NGINEERS’ ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED, TWO experienced ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN and ONE ENGINEERING 
DRAUGHTSMAN and SURVEYOR.—Applications, accompanied by 
testimonials, stating age. previous employment, and salary expected, 
to be addressed to C. 8S, X Box T 4, Post-office, Manchester. 


ANTED, an INSPECTOR for NEW 

DOCK WORKS. He must be a practical Mason, accustomed 

to sea works, coffer-dams, &c. A testimonial from a civil engineer of 

standing is necessary. Salary at the‘rate of 2007. perannum.—Apply 
to G. K. Post-office, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


\ rANTED, an energetic and _ practical 


Man to SUPERINTEN) PORTLAND CEMENT and LIME 
WORKS. He must be thoroughly acquainted with the business,— 
Application, by letter only, stating fully qualifications and previous 
em ployment, as well as terms, to be addressed to Z. Office of “ The 
Builder.” 


ANTED, ina House Decorator’s Business 


at the West End, an experienced CLERK, who can measure 
and estimate for painting, &c. and take orders.—Apply personally to 
Mr. OWEN, 249, Oxford-street. 

















TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

CONSTANCY as PAPERHANGER and PAINTER. Has had 

twenty years’ experience in town, Married. Age 35.—Address, T. K. 
21, Mote-road, Maidstone, Kent. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical Man, 

an ENGAGEMENT as IN-DOOR or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN 

of CARPENTERS. Town or country. Has just completed a large job 

fora Government contractor. Cansupply good references as to ability, 
&c.— Address, B. J. D. 29, Cross-street, Islington, N. 








TO ENGINEERS, £URVEYORS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 18, a 
SITUATION as ASSISTANT to an Engineer or Surveyor. 
Has a good knowledge of railway, iand, and engineering surveying, 
levelling, &c. with mapping of same, and plan drawing. Good refer- 
ences can be given. Salary moderste.—-ddress, N.S. N. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 


u an 4 

W AN TED, ENGAGEMENT as 
ASSISTANT toa Surveyor or Engineer. Well acquainted 

ze and sewerage works.— Address, 





with the usual routine of an offi 
R. Y. B. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO PLUMEERS. 


was. by a Man aged 40, a SITUA- 

TION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. Three 
years’ character.—Apply to J. C, 10, Great Barlow-street, High-street, 
Marylebone, W. 








TO BUILDERS, &c, 


ANTED, by a steady, practical Youn 
Man, a SITUATION as OUT-DOOR WORKING FOREMA 
of CARPENTERS. Good references. No objection to a country job. 
Address, A. B. C. care of Mr. Hodgson, 45, Homer-street, Marylebone- 
road, W. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Good reference can be 

given as to character and ability.—Address, A. B, cure of House- 
keeper, 42, Eastcheap, E.C. 


Wy Anrep, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 





TION in an Architect’s or Builder's Office. Isa fair dranghts- 
man,can measure or assist at estimating, and has a practical know- 
ledge of building. First-class references.—Address, A. Z, at Mr. 
Gurney’s, Printer, Kingsland, N.E. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a Sur- 


veyor who understands his business in all its branches, No 
objection to go abroad.— Addres:, X. X. X, 239, Maida Vale, W. 











TO NOBLEMEN AND GENT 


LEMEN. 
WANZED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 
’ of WORKS, or FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, on a gentle- 
= ro omg “re M. A. Post-office, High-street, Old Brompton, 





DERS AND PLUMBERS. 


TO BUIL 
\ N ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
age 24.a SITUATION as PLUMBER, ina good firm. Has 
served his apprenticeship at the West-end. Can be well recommended, 
Country not objected to.—Address, C. B. Ponsford Library, 4, South- 
street, Grosvenor-square. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL FOREMAN toa Builder or Contractor, by an 
energetic Man. Has a thorough knowledge of the building trade in 
all its branches ; also, measuring, valuing, drawing, &c. First-class 


fo obj a 8 or g estate.— 
Address, Y. Z. 4, Bridge-place, Northam, Southampton. 











TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22,4 
SITUATION as CLERK (Junior preferred) and BOOK- 
KEEPER. Has a knowledge of land surveying. &. Could assist at 
quantities, copy and trace neatly and expeditiously, and understands 


the routine of the above offices. Good references.—Address, X. Y. 
Post-office, Aylesbury. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a _ thorough, Practical 


PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB.—Add: Vv. 
Dartmouth-street, Westminster.’ ress, B. V. 38, 


WAN TED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 


a SITUATION as BUILDER’S FOREMAN. First-rate 
testimonials.— Address, W. H. Post-office, Southgate, Middlesex. 








TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by a FOREMAN of BRICK- 


LAYERS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, or to TAKE CHARGE of 
a JOB, or by the rod or otherwise. Carried up extensive jobs in and 
about town. References first-class, No objection to the country.— 
Address, T. 8. B. Office of “ The Builder.” 


W ANIED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


FOREMAN of CARPENTERS, or as General Foreman, or to 
Take Charge of a Job, or to Look after a Gentleman’s Estate. No 
objection to the country. Undeniable references. Aged 38.—Address, 
W.G. 8. 27, Leadenhall-street, City. 








‘0 ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


T 
ANTED, by a Young Gentleman, who 
has a general knowledge of the profession, and is on the eve 
of completing his articles, a SITUATION in either of the above offices, 
Salary not such an object as opportunity for improvement.—Addreas, 
ALPHA, Post-office, Tunstall, Staffordshire, 


ANTED, by a strong, active Man, 

aged 25, a SITUATION as WATCHMAN, GATEKEEPER, or 

in any capacity, in town or country. (Late a police constable.) Good 
references.—Address, J. R. 179, Malden-road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 

ASSISTANT to a SURVEYOR, or CLERK of WORKS. 
First-rate testimonials from engineers in India,—Address, with 
terms, J. 8. New-road, Ware, Herts, 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUATION 
as a SMITH, where he could [IMPROVE a little.—Address 
W. C. 12, Batty-street, Commercial-road, London, E. 


ANTED, by a practical Man, with the 

highest references as to ability, sobriety, and integrity, a 

SITUATION as SHOP FOREMAN for a BUILDER.—Address, W. Y. 
3, Lavender -place, Bayswater-road, London, W. 








TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


WANT2D, by a good Plumber, a SITUA- 


TION, permanent or otherwise. Can fill up time painting, 
&c. if required. Country not objected to.—Address, X, L. Office of 


“The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS OR MASTER PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly good practical 
PLUMBER, constant EMPLOYMENT, or on a job. Can 
turn his hand, Isa good painter and glazier, if slack. Good refer- 
ence from present employer. Has no objection tothe country if on 
a job.—Address, 28a, Manchester-street, Manchester-square, Mary-le- 
bone. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by two practical Joiners, any 
quantity of WORK, by the piece, in town or country.—Ad- 
dress, A. B, 22, Rheidol-terrace, St. Peter’s-street, Isiington. 





ANTED, by an experienced Plumber, in 

town or country, an ENGAGEMENT as WORKING FORE- 

MAN, or to manage a business,}tc. fora permanency. The advertiser 

is a first-class plumber, painter, lead and sash glazier, paperhanger, 

&c.; can keep books, measure, and estimate. First-rate references.— 

Address, A. B. care of Mr. Lawrence, 10, Great Trinity-lane, Bread- 
street, E.C. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ANTED, by a respectable young Man, 

aged 27, a SITUATION as FOREMAN of WORKS. Isa 

carpenter and joiner by trade, and has been under an experienced 

foreman for the last seven years at several large jobs; understands 

detail drawing. Good references can be given.—Address, L. Post- 
office, Winchmore-hill, Middlesex. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL or SHOP FOREMAN, or to take Charge of a 
Job, or as Builder’s Yard Foreman. Good testimonials.—Ad 
H. T. C. care of Mr. C. PAGE, Ironmonger, No. 1, Bridge-street, 
Lambeth, 8. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK, by a Young Man. Is a thorough bovk-keeper, a, 
Good references.—Address, A. B. Stracy’s Library, Hanover-place, 
Clarence-gate, N.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly efficient 

MANAGING FOREMAN of MASONS, an ENGAGEMENT 

as such, or to take the entire CHARGE of a JOB. Unexceptionable 

references for ability, &c.—Address, P. M. 295, Caledonian-road, 
Islington, N. 


ANTED, a Permanent SITUATION, as 


PLUMBER. No objection to fill up time in painting or 
glazing.— Address, J. J. 31, New Hampstead-road, Kentish Town, 
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TO ARCHITECTS OR ENGINEERS. 
ANTED, immediately, an ENGAGE- 


MENT by an efficient Assistant, who has a thorough — ee 


YOUNG MAN, a Joiner, is desirous of 


a SITUATION as IMPROVER. Could assist in the Offive.— 
Addrers, F. J, 44, Luard-st. eet, Caledonian-road, Islington. 





ledge of the various styles of architecture, and is 
design aud prepare working and detail drawings, &c. from rough 
sketches, Can colour, and understands perspective.—Address, R. N. Z. 


Office of “‘ The Builder.” 
TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


agood MEASURER, ESTIMATOR, and thorough BUILDER'S 
ACCOUNTANT, of many years’ practical experience, and one who 
thoroughly understands taking off quantities, &c.; also is well 
acquainted with the general routine of a Builder's Office. Highest 
references given. — Address, ALPHA, Mrs. Hayward, Stationer, 
Woodhall-place, Brixton-road, 8. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a respect- 

able middle-aged Man, as CLERK or FOREMAN in the 

English or Foreign Timber Trade.—Address, R. A. 154, Leadenhall- 
street, London. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK in 


an Architect's, Surveyor’s, or Builder’s Office, by a young 
Man (son of a clergyman). Is @ neat draughtsman, accurate and 
expeditious tracer, and understands the routine of the above offices. 
Two years’ reference.—Terms, 16s. per week.—Address, ALPHA, 18a, 
Clayton-street, Kennington, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
THE Advertiser (18) desires a SITUATION 


as ASSISTANT. Is a neat draught Salary 
moderate,—G. W. J. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 




















TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGE- 


MENT. Has had considerable practical experience in surveying 
of land and houres; ie conversant with levelling, taking off quantities, 
Italian and Guthic Architecture, and farm-buildings, First-rate 
references.— Address, T. J. K. 1, Palmerston-street, Battersea Park. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT as SUPERINTENDENT or CLERK of WORKS. 

Is a good draughtsman, and practically acquainted with all kinds of 

builder's work. Good references,—Address, W. Y. 6, Jewin-street, 
City, London, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c. 


vu E Friends of a respectable Youth wish to 

APPRENTICE him to a Master in the above line of business, 
where he will learn it practically in all its branches,—Address, stating 
terms, to H. W. 26, Pall Mall, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Y / \HE Advertiser, aged 17, desires a SITUA- 

TION in a Builder's or Contractor's Office. Writes a good hand, 
and can copy and trace plans, &c.— Address, T. H. Post-oflice, Ball’s- 
pond, Islington, N, 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


[HE Advertiser, a thoroughly practical 

BRICKLAYER in all its branches, is in want ofa SITUATION 
as FOREMAN, or by the rod, yard, or foot. First-class reference.— 
Address, A. H. 19, Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square, 














TO GLASS, LEAD, OIL, COLOUR, AND PAPER MERCHANTS. 


Y I YHE Advertiser, a respectable tradesman, 

who has plenty of spare time, WISHES for an ENGAGEMENT 
as TRAVELLER, either in Yorkshire, or Lincolnshire. Security if 
required.— Address Randolph, 10, South-street, Hull, E.R. Yorkshire. 





TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 


CIRCULAR SAWYER is in WANT of 

a SITUATION. Can work any kind of saw-bench. Under- 
stands Filing. — Address G. L. 28, Railway-cottages, Forest-hill, 
Sydenham, Kent. 


REgUmED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION in an Architect's office as IMPROVER. Good references. 
Address, A. Z. care of Mr, Batsford, Bookseller, High Holborn, W.C. 


]UMELOY MENT WANTED, by an active 


Middle-aged Man, a good accountant, as Bookkeeper, Time- 
keep*r, or other confidential situation. Has a practical knowledge of 
building, can trace, assist with quantities, and would make himself 
useful. Unexceptionable references. Salary moderate. Town or 
country.—Address, J. C. 35, Clarendon-square, St. Pancras, N. W. 











TO GRAINERS. 


FIRST-CLASS MARBLER and WOOD 


GRAINER WANTED. None need apply except competent.— 
Apply, with specimens, at 38, Baker-street, Portman-square, W. 





N experienced Young Man, aged 26, who 

is a Carpenter and Joiner by trade, can make designs, working 

and finished drawings, and can set out work, wishes to obtain a 

BITUATION as BUILUVER’S FOREMAN, or to Take Charge of a good 

Job. First-class references, Terms very moderate,—Address, O. M. T. 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 


TO . 
BUILDER'S CLERK, of considerable 
experience in office duties, and possessing a practical know- 

ledge of the joinery, &c. seeks an ENGAGEMENT. Good references. 
Address, H. H. 47, Old street, St. Luke's, EC. 








N experienced Person, accustomed to 

design, make working drawings, and direct large Building 

Works, desires an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, A, J.” Post-oftice, 
/ichester, 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


GENTLEMAN, of great experience in 


Designing Public and Private Buildings, is desirous of an EN- 
GAGEMENT as GENERAL MANAGER, either for the whole or part 
of his time. Would not object to act as Clerk of Werks, and could 
supply detail drawings.—Aadress, R. M. Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


a A) ° 
CLERK of WORKS, who has just 
completed some important works, is desirous of a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT.—First-rate testimonials.—Address, M. B, 21, New- 
street, Covent-garden. 


TO ESTATE AGENTS AND OTHERS. 


PRACTICAL JOINER is open to an 


‘ ENGAGEMENT eon an ESTATE, where his services may also 
be made available as draughtsman or inspector of buildings, if re- 
quired. Salary a secondary consideration, the object being country 
employment. First-class references, — Ad MELLON, Office of 
“The Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN and fair 

COLOURIST, experienced in designing, preparing perspectives, 

competition drawings, &c. is open to an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, 
W.H. 2, Vincent-atreet, Brompton, 8.W. 


TU ARCHITECTS. 


N efficient CLERK of WORKS, aged 36, 

who has now completed the restoration of a fine church, 

under an eminent London architect, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Acdrese, BOND, Post-oftice, Fordham, S-haw, Cambs, 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


THOROUGHLY experienced Surveyor 

is now open to ENGAGEMENTS to prepare drawings, write 
specifications, take out quantities, measure up work, or to prepare 
estimates, &c.—For particulars, address, B. G. C. 3, North-street, 
Fitzroy-square, W. 


PLUMBER is in WANT of WORK, 
job or constant. Has had good experience in new and old 
work. Can do plain painting and gas-fitting if required. Ave, 23 
years. References if required. No objections to the country.—Adiress, 
stating terms, to M. M. Plumber, 2, Stacy-street, Soho, London, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


A BUILDER having just completed an 


extensive building, is desirous of RECOMMENDING his 
FOREMAN.—Address, 8. L. Post-office, Wimbledon, Surrey. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A THOROUGHLY qualified ASSISTANT 











ee VILLAGE CLOCK — 
A serviceable, well-made, and warranted TURRET CLOCK, te 
go eight days and strike the hours, for 
Forty Guineas; not to strike, from Fir. 
teen to Twenty Guineas; adapted for 
the village church or school. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
A sample of the Forty-Guinea Village 
Turret Clock may be seen in action and 
i, striking, with dial and bell complete, 
P Also a sample Turret Clock, from Fif- 
teen to Twenty Guineas, suitable for 
school or stable, in Class 15, No, 3,248, 


JOSEPH FAIRER, 
Turret ba og ned to a Majesty's 


ar Department, 
188, St. George-street East, London, 


DE: CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 


CLOCK MAKER by special appointment to Her Majesty the 
QUEEN and H.R.H, the PRINCE of WALES, and 
MAKEK OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
Invites attention to the superior workmanship and elegance of 
design of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks, 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watch 8 Guineas, 
bene % 10 
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desires an ENGAGEMENT, Is a first-rate draught and 
good colourist, thoroughly understands construction, specifications, 
surveying, &c. and fully competent to take the management of an 
office. Highest references.— Address, H. K. F. 49, Charlotte-street, 
Caledonian-road, Islington, N. 


S PLAIN or DECORATIVE PAPER- 


HANGER, PAINTER, or GLAZ'TER. Aged 37.— Address, 
&.C. 9, Munster-square, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


GENTLEMAN, aged 22, with four years’ 
experience, desires a permanent ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT. No salary required the first month. Good reference. — 
Address, J. H. care of Mr. Sheaf, No. 7. Cornwall-road, Brixton-hill, 8. 


TO AECHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


A GENERAL ASSISTANT is anxious for 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT, temporary or otherwise. Aged 30. Has 
a good practical knowledge of building, superintendence of men, &c. 
as well as office duties, and willinz to make himself generally useful. 
Salary very moderate.—Address, W. G. 21, Robert-street, Grosvenor- 
square, W. 














TO ARCHIT 


‘HITECTS. 
N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 
MAN (Articled), having pleted g nt with a 
well-known firm in the Midland counties, would be glad to meet 
with EMPLOYMENT. either in town or country. A permanency 
desired.—Address A. Z. Mr. Webster, Bootmaker, Friar-gate, Derby. 


A N ASSISTANT, well up in Gothic, Per- 

spective, and Quantities, and the routine of an office, and 
thoroughly practical, aged 26, wishes foran ENGAGEMENT. Salary 
moderate, if permanent. First-class references from present principal, 
&c.—Address, A, W. P. Post-office, Exeter. 


GOOD PLUMBER is in want of EM- 


PLOYMENT.—Address, PLUMBER, Mr. King, 16, Charles- 
street, Manchestef-square, W. 


TO PLUMBERS AND PAINTERS. 


YOUNG MAN, who has been four 

years in the trade, wishes fora SITUATION where he could 
IMPROVE himself in the PLUMBING. Can do gas-fitting, and 
could fill up his time in painting and glazing.—Address, J. A. No. 7, 
Alpha-place, Raglan-street, Kentish-town. 


’ 

YOUTH, who has had about two years 

experience in a Counting-house, is desirous of obtaining a 

SITUATION in a TIMBER MERCHANT'S or BUILDER'S. Salary 

not so much an object as an introduction to Business.—Address, 
H. C. 61, New North-road. 




















TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c, 


A THOROUGHLY good experienced OIL 
GRAINER, MARBLER, WRITER, &c. wishes for an EN- 
GAGEMENT in or near town. Terms moderate.—Address, W. G. 
13, Yardley-street, Wilmington-square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 





ARNET, Herts—For SALE, by Private 

: Contract, eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, free from 
tithe and land-tax, situate close to the Barnet Station, on the Great 
Northern Railway, and within half an hour's ride of the City by the 
Metropolitan Railway. The views from the Estate are very ex- 
tensive. Water is supplied from an Artesian well, and the neighbour- 
hood is lighted with gas. The purchase-money may be paid by a 
deposit of 10 per cent. and the remainder in nine years, by half- 
yearly instalments, with interest on the unpaid balance at 5 per cent. 
but the whole or any part of the balance might be paid off at any 
time without notice.—For plans, particulars, and Cenditions, apply 
to Mr. WHITTINGHAM, 14, Moorgate-street, London, E.C. 


AST COWES, ISLE of WIGHT.—For 


i SALE, by Private Contract, a SUBSTANTIAL FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, with Stabling, Carriage House, &c. Walled Kitchen 
Garden, and Ornamental Grounds, comprising together about 
5a. Or. 30p. situate at the mouth of the Medina river, on the East 
side, nearly opposite the Station of the Royal Yacht Squadron and 
the Parade at West Cowes, and within a short distance of Osborne, 
Also several Lots of ELIGIBLE FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
free of Tithes and Land Tax, adjoining. The purchase money may be 
paid by a deposit of 10 per cent. and the remainder in nine years by 
balf-yearly instalments, with interest on the unpaid balance at 
5 per cent.; but the whole, or any part of the balance, may be paid off 
at any time without notice.—For plans, particulars, and conditions 
apply to Mr. WHITTINGHAM, 14, Moorgate-street, London, E.C. 


EDHILL, SURREY. — For SALE by 


PRIVATE CONTRACT, a few LOTS of ELIGIBLE FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING LAND. Free of tithe and land-tax ; situate close 
to the Redhill Station, on the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway. The purchase-money may be paid by a deposit of 10 per 
cent,and the remainder in nine years by half-yearly instalments, 
with interest on the unpaid balance at 5 per cent. ; but the whole, or 
any part of the balance may be paid off at any time without notice. 
For plans, particulars, and conditions, apply to Mr. WHITTINGHAM, 
14, Moorgate-street, London, E.C, 


IMBLEDON,SURREY.—For SALE, by 


Private Contract, in Lots, Eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND, free of tithe and land-tax, situate close to the Wimblédon- 
station, on the South-Western Railway, The purchase-money may be 
paid by a deposit of 10 per cent. and the remainder in nine years by 
half-yearly instalments, with interest on the unpaid balance at 5 per 
cent. ; but the whole or any part of the balance may be paid off at 
any time without notice.—For plans, particulars, and conditions, 
apply to Mr. WHITTINGHAM, 14, Moorgate-street, London, E.C. 


O BE SOLD, Four First-class FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING PLOTS in the parish of Acton, Elevated 
situation, gravelly soil, Land-tax redeemed. Adjoining a private 
estate. Water laidon. Plots about 200 feet by 30 feet.—For particu- 
lars, apply to W. ROBERTS, 1, Green-street, Paddivgton-green, W. 


a BUILDERS and SPECULATORS.— 


DOVERCOURT, Essex.—The attention of Parties willing to 
BUILD is requested to the great demand for Houses facing and near 
to the sea at this delightful and improving watering-place. They 
would rapidly let, aud at good rentals; those already buiit being 
occupied principally by private persons.— Every information can be 
obtained by application to Mr, WM. MOXON, Surveyor, 3, St. Mar- 
cari Trafalgar-square, Loncon, W.C, Agent tu the Dovercourt 

tate, 
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s do. do. . 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold English Lever Watches .... 18 
Strong Silver Lever Watches.........0ssesccccssssecsses S&F 
Gentlemen’s Gold Compensation Balance Watches ...... 40 


Do. Silver do. do, weesee 25 gg 
Marine Chronometers..........ssesesscsccscvccccorsces 35 9 
Gold and Silver Pocket Ch ters, Ast: ical, Turret, and 





Bracket Clocks, of every description, An elegant assortment of 
London-made Fine Gold Albert aiid Guard Chains, &c. 

DENT, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine Comp Factory, 8 
Wharf, Strand, London, 











NO SHUTTER BARS. 








ENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 


SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 


SHUTTER BAR. Shops referred to in every publicstreet in London, 
When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 
Shutters, and the way they go up. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, and the Inventor, 
GEORGE JENNINGS, 
Sanitary and Engineering Depdt, Palace Wharf, 
Stangate, Lambeth, 8, 





URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Dura- 
bility of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have plea- 
sure in giving publicity to the following letter FROM SIR RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart. VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.—Second Testimonial :— 
“ March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter received this morning, 
respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can state 
with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many builders and 
other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the least 
apparent difference since the first laying down, now several years, and 
Iam informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that are 
being erected here.” 

N.B. From this testimonial it will be seen that the CORROSIVE 
be og of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta Percha 
‘bing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAY, LONDON. 


ATENT ASPHALTIC ROOFING FELT. 
D. ANDERSON & SON, 
BELFAST, 
And 23 and 233, BILLITER STREET, LONDON, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF ASPHALTK ROOFING, 
SHIP SHEATHING, BOILER AND INODOROUS FELTS. 


VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 











Sheringham’s for the 
Day and Night admission 
Ventilator of Pure Air, 








THROUGH THE EXTERNAL WALL. t 
These Ventilators are arranged so that the requisite quantity hes 
air may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment witho 
the slightest draught being felt by the occupants ; and as they the 
placed in the external wall, their action is not impeded when ne 
house is closed for the eveniug, at which time a constant supply . 
fresh air is most required.—_HAYWARD, BROTHERS, sole a 
facturers, 187 and 189 (late 117 and 118), Union-street, Borough, 
London. 


SPHALTE—GERVASE FOOTTIT, 
ta- 
TRINIDAD ASPHALTE WORKS, Rotherhithe, London. Es' 
blished 1834,—TRINIDAD, SEYSSELL, and BRITISH ASPHALTES, 
manufactured by steam power, laid down in the best — vith 
supplied in any quantity. Information for using forw rte 
material. Post-office orders or reference in London promptly & 
to. Estimates given for every kind of the above work. 


ae 
SPHALT.—The TRINIDAD ASPHALT 
is recommended to Engineers FOR IRON BRIDGES, —~ . 
OF IRON SHIPS, BRICK VIADUCTS, and general Railway OU ; 
also for FLAT ROOFS, FOOTWAYS, and BASEMENTS OF 
THORN & CO. 


GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, WOOD PAVING 
M RERS. 











ANUFACTU 
P BANDS 
De ee ena, nook Fires at FLED 


NG. 
A STOCK OF THE ABOVE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


MES LYNE HANCOCK, 
— INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, GOSWELL- MEY 


GOSWELL-ROAD (opposite Spencer-street), LO: 


O CONTRACTORS, &.—For SALE, 2 
quantity of Bridge Rails (22 1b. per yard), anne Gr address, 

tie rods, crossings, &c. Can be seen in London.—APP y 
Mr. WALTON, 4, Lawrence Pountney-hill, EC. 0 


Civil 
R. SAMUEL STEWART, Gas and ” 
Engineer, 146, Wellington-street,, @ Tb 
supply his COMBINED ENGINE an caked by the grea 
heap, simple, and effective, which is evidenc FP ton 
Suabert Aas ‘aad ond working. ” Plans and Eetimates furnish 
new Wo:ks and Alterations. 


a ne a 
ight- ish BOILER for SALE, 
N Bight-horse Com 2 Mr. JNO. POUND, Burnt Ash 
lane, Lee, Kent, 8.E. 




















